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DEPUSIT:D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Greater International Cooperation Needed for Sustained Progress 


World Lumber Situation and Outlook: 
Steady Postwar Improvement Noted 


ALFRED D. McCKELLAR 


FOREST PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Ax THE END of World War II, a 
critical situation existed with respect to 
world production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of lumber. During the war 
practically all lumber of the principal 
producing and consuming countries was 
channeled into direct or indirect mili- 
tary and essential civilian uses. Even 
with maximum attainable production, 
lumber stocks dwindled to a small frac- 
tion of the prewar reserve, and stocks 
available at the end of the war were 
scattered and consisted largely of odd 
assortments of grades and species diffi- 
cult to assemble and utilize effectively. 

The area most affected was Europe. 
The Committee of European Economic 
Cooperation, organized in 1947 to im- 
plement the Marshall Plan, estimated 
that after production and all foreseeable 
imports were taken into consideration a 
deficit between lumber supply and rea- 
sonable consumption requirements in 
the 16 participating countries would ex- 
ceed 2,000,000,000 board feet annually, 
or about 15 percent of requirements, in 
the years 1938 to 1951. The deficit re- 
sulted, partly, from drastically reduced 
production in Europe, but, more import- 
antly, from disrupted trade conditions 
and abnormally large requirements re- 
sulting from war destruction and accu- 
mulated normal demands. Prior to the 
war, Western Europe obtained much of 
its softwood lumber from eastern Euro- 
pean countries. Following the war, 
trade between the western and eastern 
European countries was severely re- 
stricted; thus Western Europe had to 
look increasingly to other sources, par- 
ticularly to North America, for its 
supply. 

In addition to production and distri- 
bution problems, consumption also pre- 
sented a problem of great magnitude. 
Conversion from a wartime to a peace- 
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time economy required adjustment in 
the use of wood, in some countries in- 
volving allocation of lumber to the in- 
dustries or uses considered to be of 
greatest economic importance—for ex- 
ample, essential housing, reconstruction 
of factories and transportation facilities, 
or manufacture of items for domestic 
use or export. Measures requiring, or 
encouraging, conservation of wood were 
adopted in some countries. The difficul- 
ties cited above were typical of the 
European area, but these or similar dif- 
ficulties were encountered also in other 
countries, including the United States. 


Changes Affect Volume of U. S. 
Exports 


THE POSTWAR YEARS have been 
characterized by steady improvement in 
the situation. However, international 
trade in lumber, as well as other com- 
modities, has been conducted under 
more difficult conditions than in prewar 
years. A great increase has taken place 
in governmental participation in trade— 
that is, actual buying and selling, gov- 
ernment control over private trading, 
export and import quotas and restric- 


tions, exchange control, barter transac- 
tions and other practices. Consequently, 
the international trader must adapt his 
business to new procedures. Further- 
more, it is likely that he has had to seek 
new trading partners in countries or 
areas of the world new to him. 

These changes have considerably af- 
fected the volume of United States lum- 
ber exports. (Table 1, p. 4.) 

Total United States lumber exports 
declined from near 1,200,000,000 board 
feet annually in prewar years to less 
than 600,000,000 annually in 1948 and 
1949. Exports approximated the prewar 
average in 1947 when buying for recon- 
struction purposes was heavy. This 
“spree” of buying reflected the optimistic 
attitude toward economic recovery 
which existed in many importing coun- 
tries before the impact of dollar short- 
age was fully apparent. Subsequent 
years witnessed stringent curtailment of 
lumber purchasing in the dollar area. 

The most significant factor in the 
decline in total lumber exports is the 
drastic reduction in exports to the three 
largest prewar foreign markets—the 
United Kingdom, Japan, and Argentina. 
Exports to these countries dropped from 





Swedish sawmills located on excellent harbors have direct outlets to foreign markets. 
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an average of 553,000,000 board feet per 
year before the war (46 percent of total 
exports) to 97,000,000 board feet in 
1949 (16 percent of total exports). Ex- 
ports to China declined from 80,000,000 
feet to 3,000,000 feet during these years. 
Significant reductions also occurred in 
exports to the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy,and Peru. Of the prin- 
cipal prewar markets, substantial gains 
were registered only in shipments to the 
Union of South Africa and Australia. 


TABLE 1.—United States Lumber’ Erports, 
Average 1935-39 and Annually 1947-49, 
by Principal Countries of Destination 


[1,000 board feet] 


Annual | 
Country average 1947 | 1948 | 21949 
1935-39 | 
United Kingdom*_.-| 302,966) 411, 635/121, 143) 71,383 
Japan___- 128, 200) ___ 854 24, 998 
Argentina : 111, 344 38, 235) 26, 159 801 
Canada___- 86,193) 125,329) 45,608) 79, 250 
China_-- : 79, 600 74, 244) 19,909) 2, 79% 
Cuba. 50, 628 34, 157, 49,975) 44, 828 
Peru 42,119 27,875) 19,351) 17, 829 
Belgium*____ " 38,649) 29,942) 10,177) 12, 200 
Netherlands*_ . 35,832} 54,168) 7,029) 17, 233 
Mozambique - -. 26, 439 9,150) 17,812) 24, 148 
Union of South » | 
Africa ‘ - 25, 397 84, 679) 71,123) 59, 427 
Australia _- 23, 863 51, 146) 39,610) 50, 289 
Mexico. 20, 519 19, 284) 16, 692) 19, 693 
Germany* *- 20, 234) _ _- | 2,061) 8, 689 
Italy*__ 19, 468 12,927; 2,002) 5, 537 
Other ERP coun- 
tries* - 30, 055 50, 930) 15,245) 27, 264 
All other countries 155,518) 135,153) 84, 802/116, 535 
Total __ 1, 197, 024)1, 158, 854 549, 552 582, 903 
Total ERP*_. 447,204) 559, 602 157, 657) 142, 306 


1Includes sawed timber; rough and dressed boards, 
planks and scantlings; worked lumber, such as flooring, 
siding, etc.; and small dimension. Box shooks and rail- 
way ties are excluded. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Federal Republic only in 1947-49. 

*Denotes ERP countries. 

Source: Compiled by Forest Products Branch, Office 
of Industry and Commerce, from Bureau of the Census 
data. 


Imports Hit Peak Levels 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS also have 
been affected by conditions arising from 
the war, but chiefly in quantity rather 
than species or countries of origin. 
Postwar imports have reached the high- 
est level in the last quarter century, 
amounting approximately to 1,500,000,- 
000 board feet annually. The following 
tabulation shows United States prewar 
and postwar lumber imports, in thou- 
sands of board feet: 


Softwood Hardwood Total 


1935-39 average ___. 517, 435 87, 205 604, 640 
1947__- _.-.-- 1,091,940 213,050 1, 304, 990 
ee 1, 652, 079 216,939 1,869,018 
SSS 1, 425, 034 137,528 1, 562, 562 


Imports consist chiefly of softwood 
lumber of which Canada supplies ap- 
proximately 90 percent. The substan- 
tial imports since the war have resulted 
from two principal factors: first, the 
large building program in the United 
States and, second, the fact that the 
United Kingdom market for Canadian 
lumber has been severely curtailed. 
Canada normally exports about half of 
its lumber production. Before the war, 


Douglas fir stands of the Pacific Coast of 


the United: States and Canada are un- 
excelled anywhere in the world. 


the United Kingdom took approximately 
55 percent, and the United States about 
27 percent, of Canada’s lumber exports. 
In 1949 the proportion was 22 percent to 
the United Kingdom and 64 percent to 
the United States. Canada’s lumber 
production increased substantially dur- 
ing the war, and, with former markets 
generally depressed, Canada has di- 
rected its available surplus largely to 
this country. United States imports 
during the first 4 months of 1950 indi- 
cate that total imports for the year may 
exceed 2,500,000,000 board feet. 


Britain’s Altered Trade 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE of altered trade 
is that of the United Kingdom, the 
world’s largest lumber importer. Post- 
war imports of softwood lumber have 
amounted to approximately 2,000,000,000 
board feet annually compared with 3,- 
500,000,000 feet in 1938, and hardwood 
lumber about 250,000,000 feet compared 
with 400,000,000 in 1938 (tables 2 and 3). 


TABLE 2.—United Kingdom Imports of 
Softwood Lumber, 1938 and 1947-49 


[1,000 board feet] 


Country of origin 1938 1947 1948 1949 
Canada__ 793,196 | 978,158 | 511,711 430, 939 
Finland 798, 793 | 379,679 | 307, 421 439, 275 
Sweden.. 668,642 | 360,619 | 383, 233 411, 695 
Poland 215, 200 62, 196 136, 998 
Germany 842 | 207,379 | 155, 192 175, 341 
Yugoslavia - - 86, 138 210, 288 
AS 680, 217 14, 157 45, 562 180, 176 
United States 1 67,568 | 320,740 | 131,599 54, 499 
British Empire 
except Canada 469 109 343 57 
All other coun- 
tries__. 7 296, 164 48, 206 17, 428 72, 521 
Total_. 3, 521, 091 2, 308, 462 1,700, 822) 2, 111, 791 


1 United States official statistics show that exports to 
the United Kingdom in 1938 were the lowest in the 5-year 
period 1935-39; the average for that period was 96,000,000 


feet. 


Source: British Government statistics. 








TABLE 3.—United Kingdom Imports of 
Hardwood Lumber, 1938 and 1947-49 


[1,000 board feet] 





Country of origin 1938 1947 1948 1949 
British West Africa_- | 4,116) 13,140) 12, 612), 34, 152 
Australia_ --- 16,308} 8,556) 7,284) 10,476 
Canada_- 73, 296] 72,492) 37, 500] 23, 844 
Other British Empire....| 10,980) 3, 444] 6, 696) 21, 516 
Finland ba | 15,444] 9,396) 12,048) 2, 364 
Germany -- } 384) 26,772) 37,908) 11, 424 
Yugoslavia-. - - ....| 33,012] 9, 240] 27, 696) 71, 328 
Burma... |} 18,018) 7,992! 15,674) 5, 604 


United States __ 


|118, 716] 70,020) 35,916) 13, 548 
All other countries. 


1122, 988} 25, 824) 38, 616) 85, 092 
| ee | 
Total_. 1413 asain, 364/233, 580/280, 728 


P 


Source: British Government statistics 


Prewar purchases of softwood lumber 
by the United Kingdom were principally 
from Canada, Finland, Sweden, Poland, 
and the Soviet Union, which countries 
supplied 90 percent of the total im- 
ports in 1938. In 1947 the trade was 
characterized by heavy buying in the 
United States and Canada, but imports 
from these countries declined sharply 
during the next 2 years. Imports from 
the United States dropped from over 334 
percent of the prewar average in 1947 
to 57 percent in 1949; whereas imports 
from Canada decreased from 123 per- 
cent to 54 percent of prewar. Postwar 
imports from Finland and Sweden have 
been sustained, but considerably below 
the prewar average. The United King- 
dom received no softwood lumber from 
Poland in 1947 and only a negligible 
quantity from the Soviet Union, but im- 
ports from these countries had reached 
significant proportions in 1949. An im- 
portant feature of the United Kingdom 
trade in the years 1947-49 was the impor- 
tation of considerable quantities of soft- 
wood lumber from Germany and Yugo- 
Slavia. Germany, normally a net im- 
porter, became an exporter on the basis 
of the policy of the Allied Powers to re- 
quire heavy cutting of German forests to 
supply lumber needed for reconstruction 
in Western Europe. This policy has been 
modified to restore cutting to a sus- 
tained-yield basis, and exports have been 
greatly reduced. Exports from Yugo- 
slavia reflect the effort of that country 
to increase the utilization of its forest 
resources as a source of income. 

The United Kingdom import trade in 
hardwoods has shown a marked decline 
in supply from the United States and 
Canada and a large increase in imports 
from British Empire countries and pos- 
sessions other than Canada. In 1949, 
the United States and Canada contrib- 
uted 13 percent of total hardwood im- 
ports compared with 46 percent in 1938. 
On the other hand, British Empire 
countries, other than Canada, supplied 
24 percent in 1949, compared with 8 per- 
cent in 1938. Germany and Yugoslavia 
also have been important suppliers, 
Yugoslavia becoming the leading source 
of hardwod imports in 1949. 
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Salutary Influence of ERP 


A NUMBER OF MEASURES have been 
adopted to bring about economic equi- 
librium and the restoration of normal 
trade practices. The European Recovery 
Program is the most outstanding ex- 
ample. From the initiation of the pro- 
gram on April 3, 1948, to April 30, 1950, 
$122,200,000 was allocated to the 16 par- 
ticipating countries for the procurement 
of lumber and lumber manufactures. 
Of this amount, $65,700,000 was allotted 
for the procurement of these products 
from the United States and $52,500,000 
from Canada. As shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation, the United Kingdom re- 
ceived $87,900,000, or 72 percent of all 
funds authorized for the procurement of 
lumber: 


Million 

dollars 
United Kingdom 87.9 
Netherlands. ye 
Belgium-Luxembourg 6.0 
Germany (Federal Republic) 4.9 
France 4.1 
Ireland } 
Greece 
Italy 
Austria 
Norway 
Turkey 
Trieste 


WINDO- Se 


Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, and Ice- 
land received no authorizations for 
lumber during this period. 

Lumber and lumber manufactures 
have represented only a small part of 
the total authorizations ($8,971,300,000 
as of April 30, 1950). However, these 
funds have been highly important to re- 
covery in Europe, providing lumber for 
the construction and repair of houses 
and factories, railway ties and railway- 
car stock, and lumber for furniture and 
other manufactures. Not least is lum- 
ber for boxes and crates for the packing 
of commodities for export (some of these 
countries, particularly the United King- 
dom, are largely dependent on exports 
for income). 

In addition to ECA loans, money from 
the “counterpart funds”’* directly or 
indirectly benefit the forest-products in- 
dustries. For example, Greece has pro- 
duced and planted 45,000,000 forest-tree 
seedlings, has constructed or improved 
forest access roads, has built soil-ero- 
sion-check dams, and made other forest 
improvements with counterpart funds. 
As of February 28, 1950, Austria had 
utilized $3,300,000 for forestry and for 
increasing the production of lumber and 
Sawmill products. 


Lessening Trade Barriers 


REDUCTIONS in import duties and 
other trade barriers has been another 


‘Each country receiving ECA grants (not 
loans) must deposit an amount of its own 
currency equal to such grants in a special 
account called the “counterpart fund,” 
which may be used only for recovery pur- 
poses approved by the ECA. 
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This jungle forest of Costa Rica is typical of extensive untapped forests throughout 
the Tropics. 


step toward increased world trade in 
lumber. As a result of negotiations at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947 and at 
Annecy, France, in 1949, 32 countries 
including the United States have become 
signatories to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. It is anticipated that 
6 additional countries, which will par- 
ticipate in the negotiations at the forth- 
coming convention at Torquay, England, 
later this year, will become signatories. 

At the Geneva and Annecy confer- 
ences, concessions (reduction or binding 
of import duties) on logs, lumber, and/or 
wood manufactures were made by the 
United States, Canada, the United King- 
dom, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Greece, 
Italy, China, Liberia, Nicaragua, Haiti, 
Ceylon, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Norway, 
India, Pakistan, Syria-Lebanon, Brazil, 
New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and Australia. 

Further action to lift trade restric- 
tions has been taken individually by 
various countries; for example, a num- 
ber of European countries have estab- 
lished ‘free lists’ of commodities 
permitted entry without quota from 
specified sources. 


Effect of Devaluation 


CURRENCY DEVALUATION is another 
mechanism that has been employed by 
some countries to increase domestic ex- 
ports as a means of strengthening their 
economies. Since September 18, 1949, 
when the United Kingdom reduced the 
value of its currency from 4.03 United 
States dollars to 2.80 United States dol- 
lars per pound sterling, more than 30 
other countries have devalued their cur- 
rencies. The most significant effects of 
these actions insofar as the United 
States lumber trade is concerned is the 
increased competitive advantage given 
the Canadian lumber-export industry, 
and the weakened buying position of 
the lumber-importing countries. By de- 
valuation, Canada, which already en- 
joyed lower’ production costs and 
cheaper freight rates, gained a 9 percent 
price advantage in both the United 
States and foreign lumber markets. 
The United Kingdom and other import- 
ing countries whose currencies were de- 
valued must pay more, in terms of their 
own money, for lumber purchased in the 
United States. 





Devaluation, therefore, has tended to 
increase the difficulty of marketing 
United States lumber abroad. However, 
other factors, such as exchange control, 
import licensing and quotas, and gen- 
eral economic conditions also have af- 
fected the foreign market situation, so 
that it is not possible to measure, pre- 
cisely, the real effect of devaluation on 
international trade in lumber. 

To conserve dollars, the United King- 
dom, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France have undertaken to supply a 
larger proportion of their requirements 
from oversea possessions. New saw- 
mills or veneer and plywood plants have 
been established, or are under construc- 
tion, in the Belgian Congo, French Equa- 
torial Africa, French West Africa, the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Surinam. The 
production from these areas consists of 
hardwoods, but some of the lighter- 
weight hardwoods are being utilized as 
substitutes for softwoods. Instead of 
oak, birch, beech, and maple, the cus- 
tomer now may be offered, for example, 
abura, afara, agba, ceiba, indigbo, 
- obeche, or podo. 


Continental Europe’s Situation 


THE CURRENT SITUATION may be 
looked upon with some optimism. In 
Europe the gap between supply and de- 
mand is gradually closing. It is gen- 
erally recognized that the hardwood 
supply will be adequate for practically 
all requirements, although some shifts, 
possibly of a temporary nature, have oc- 
curred in species utilized. The supply 
of softwoods is more problematical but 
less critical than in early postwar years. 
Total lumber production has increased 
substantially since the end of the war, 
but is still below the prewar level. To- 
tal European production (except the 
U. S. S. R.) in 1949 was estimated at 
approximately 18,400,000,000 board feet, 
compared with 14,700,000,000 feet in 1947 
and 23,000,000,000 feet in 1937. Pro- 
duction in some of the principal Euro- 
pean producing countries is shown in 
table 4. 

European postwar lumber production 
was seriously affected by the shortage of 
coal, which necessitated the diversion 
of wood for fuel and the use of manpower 
for fuel-wood production. Improve- 
ment in the coal situation, together with 
the reconditioning and modernization of 
logging and transport facilities in Cen- 
tral Europe, contributed to the larger 
lumber output in 1949. Also in that 
year a sharp drop in world markets 
for pulp and paper permitted the 
Scandinavian countries to utilize a 
larger part of the timber cut in the pro- 
duction of lumber. Finland has made 
notable strides in the recovery of its 
wood industry, despite the fact that it 
lost at least 10 percent of its forest area 
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TABLE 4.— Lumber Production’ in Selected European Countries 


Country | 


Austria___- 
Czechoslovakia. - 
Finland - --. 
France 
Germany -...- 
Italy 

Norway --- 
Poland 
Switzerland _ - 
Sweden . 
United Kingdom__-. 


Total 


1 Includes sawed boards, planks, and timbers, flooring, lath, shingles, and boxboards, but does not include railway ties, 


[Million board feet 2] 


1937 1946 1947 1948 1949 
793 | 3392 171 3 547 957 
1, 030 1,591 | 1, 259 41,270 | 41,311 
2, 709 1, 258 51, 466 1, 604 1, 705 
1, 442 | 2, 291 2, 065 2, 120 6 2, 162 
5, 936 | 782 459 72 577 72 996 4, 135 
890 662 712 511 161 
1, 124 5 687 5 577 615 654 
1, 526 141 773 1, 167 n. a, 
248 548 4l4 555 565 
2, 782 2, 294 2, 123 51,858 1, 882 
228 10 760 1 904 2017 13 H28 
18, 708 13, 801 13, 446 14, 142 114, 625 


| 
| 


2 Converted from thousands of cubie meters at rate of 424 board feet per cubic meter and rounded. 


3’ Excludes sawed railway ties. 
‘ Calculated from data for January—September. 
5 Softwood only; hardwood production is small. 


6 Excludes lumber produced from imported German logs. 


7 Federal Republic only. 

§ Includes sawed railway ties produced in Bizone. 
® Bizone only. 

10 Exeludes sawed softwood mine timber. 

1! Excludes boxboards and sawed mine timber. 

12 Excludes boxboards and hardwood mine timber. 


'3 Excludes mine timbers and lumber produced from imported German logs. 
4 Includes an estimated quantity for Poland equal to the 1948 production. 


Source: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 


TABLE 5.—Lumber Exports’ 


Country 


Austria__- 
Czechoslovakia. - | 
Finland _- 
Poland _- : 
Sweden____- | 
Yugoslavia ---- 

Total_-. 


{Thousand board feet 2] 


of Selected European Countries 






1937 1946 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
| | | 
619, 040 23, 744 3 69, 960 206, 488 | 520, 672 
259, 912 75, 896 | 256, 096 | 158, 576 | n. a. 
2, 033, 928 713,168 | 898, 456 978,592 | 1, 203, 736 
674, 160 | 473,352 n. a. 
1,738,400 | 846,728 | 835,704} 1,104,520 | 41,299, 984 
491, 840 $200,552 | 4.305, 280 
5,817,280 | 1,659,536 | 2,060, 216 2,722,080 | 3,329, 672 
| 


1 Includes sawed boards, planks, and timbers, flooring, lath, shingles and boxboards, but does not include railway 


tle 


3 Includes railway ties. 
4 Softwood only. 
5 Softwood, January-June only. 


aS. 
2 Converted from thousands of cubic meters at rate of 424 board feet per cubic meter. 


Source: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 


TABLE 6.—Lumber Imports * 


of Selected European Countries 


[Thousand board feet °j 


Country 


Belgium 
Denmark 
France. - 
Germany 
Greece... 
Hungary 
Ireland _. 
Italy - : 
Netherlands. 
Norway. 
United Kingdom 


Total 


1937 1946 1947 1948 | 1949 
491, 840 115, 328 206, O64 | 232, 352 | 209, 456 
250, 160 252, 704 218, 784 QRS, 320) 305, 704 
449, 440 332, 840 365, 064 312, 064 196, 736 
992, 160 n. a. (3) 4 61, 480 4122, 112 
135, 680 29 472 25, O16 75, 896 94, 976 
273, 480 19, 504 111,512 5 139, 072 n. a. 
150, 520 20, 776 59, 784 64, 872 6 114, 056 
412, 128 | 23. 744 105, 152 165, 360 331, 568 

1, 204, 160 205, 640 138, 840 590, 632 | 670, 344 
95, 400 57, 240 69, 960 | 12, 824 n. a 

5, 202, 480 1,612, 472 2,616,080 | 1,983,048 | 2, 449, 024 

9, 657, 448 2, 662, 720 4, 216, 256 3, 955, 920 4, 493, 976 


| Includes sawed boards, planks and timbers, flooring, lath, shingles, and boxboards, but does not include railway ties. 
> Converted from thousands of cubic meters at rate of 424 board feet per cubic meter. 


3 Less than 500 cubic meters (212,000 board feet). 
‘ Bizone only. 

§ Softwood, January—August only. 

6 Softwood only. 


SourcEe: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 


and production facilities to the U. S. 
S. R. and has been handicapped by repa- 
ration demands. It is estimated that 
sawn softwood production in Western 
Europe in 1949 exceeded that of 1947 and 
1948 by 17 percent and 14 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Increased production has permitted a 
greater volume of trade in the European 
area. Exports of the principal export- 
ing countries, exclusive of the U.S.S. R., 


have approximately doubled since 1946 
(table 5), and combined imports of the 
principal importing countries have 
shown a similar gain (table 6). 

The chief significance of the increased 
volume of trade, which is largely intra- 
European, is the better distribution 
achieved—countries that need lumber 
are being supplied by those that have a 
surplus. 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Western German Products on 
Display at Chicago 


United States businessmen will have an 
opportunity to examine a wide variety of 
German products at the First United States 
International Trade Fair, to be held at 
Chicago, August 7 to 20. The ForrIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 19 reported on the 
types of commodities currently available 
from Western Berlin industries. Many of 
these products will be included in the Chi- 
cago exhibition. Suppliers producing the 
articles itemized below are included in the 
classified trade lists of German producers, 
available from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Interested firms should indicate, 
specifically, the classes of products for which 
listings are desired. The following articles 
are to be displayed at Chicago: 

Hollow crystal glassware. 

Silverware. 

Christmas-tree decorations. 

Jewelry, silver and costume. 

Hand-made blouses. 

Everyday and luxury porcelain. 

Ties of silk and rayon. 

Fashion and trade journals, and magazines. 

Coffee and tea sets. 

Wooden decorations and accessories, gift 
articles. 

Large clocks. 

Chemical products, cosmetics. 

Fine weaving. 

Linen products. 

Worsted cloth. 

Brandies, kirschwasser, bitters in bottles. 

Empty bottles and test bottles. 

Cognac, liqueurs, wines, beer. 

Games. 

Electric water heaters. 

Furniture fittings. 

Cutlery, silver and rustproof for hotels. 

Motorcycles, bicycles, parts, and side cars 
for motorcycles. 

Paper wrappings and ribbons for perfumes 
and fine candies. 

Fully automatic photostat machines. 

Ball-bearing casings in lightweight steel. 

Letter folding and sealing machines. 

Spring-testing machines. 

Hardness-testing machines. 

Models of midget spinning machines 
“Florteiler.’’ 

Underwater pumps. 

Deutz Diesel motors. 

Cloth sleeve packings of cast iron, copper, 
and lead. 

Industrial and domestic sewing and special 
machines. 

Machine clutches. 

Carbon brushes, clamps, stirrups, sintering 
metal bearings, carbonarc light carbon 
for cells. 

Scientific teaching apparatus. 

Signal lamps, instruments, and searching 
equipment. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Leather: 60. 
Machinery and Accessories: 18, 67, 70, 71, 

80, 86, 89, 90, 93. 

Measuring Apparatus (Industrial): 73. 
Art Goods: 20. Medical and Dental Appliances: 98. 
Asbestos: 65. Metals and Metal Products: 12, 23, 69. 
Automotive Equipment and Accessories: Meters: 18, 54. 

9, 26. Motorboats and Marine Equipment: 10, 46. 
Bamboo Products: 24, 37, 39, 42. Musical Instruments: 21. 

Casings: 565. Notions and Novelties: 24, 28, 33, 34, 35, 
Chemicals and Dyestuffs: 27. 36, 39, 42, 45. 
Clothing and Accessories: 15, 19, 21, 25, Office Machinery and Supplies: 5, 51, 56, 

34, 40, 43, 45, 48, 52, 84, 87. 58. 

Coke (Petroleum): 64. Optical Goods: 20, 28, 95. 

Colors (Oil and Water): 14. Paper and Paper Products: 4, 21, 33. 
Construction Equipment: 41, 69. Photographic Equipment: 3, 7, 20, 28. 
Cotton (Raw): 82. Plants, Seeds, and Bulbs: 37, 55, 97. 
Cutlery: 2, 42. Plastic Products: 95. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 55, 83. Radio Equipment: 21. 

Earthenware and Porcelain: 42, 86. Raw Materials: 78, 85. 

Electrical Equipment: 91. Rubber Goods: 21. 

Fats and Oils: 68. Sassafras Stumps and Chips: 61. 
Fibers: 37. Shells: 65. 

Floor Coverings: 30, 55. Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games: 21, 23, 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 20, 26, 28, 36, 28, 36. 

37, 38, 47, 57, 62, 65, 66, 68, 74, 75, 76, Stationers’ Supplies: 6, 21, 36, 51. 

77, 79, 97. Technical Information: 86, 90. 
Furniture: 92, 98. Textiles: 8, 21, 28, 25, 26, $31, $2, 34, 36, 
Gas Mantles: 36. 39, 50, 52, 63, 72, 81, 84. 

General Merchandise: 25, 28, 65. Tiles: 41. 
Glass and Glass Products; 21, 29, 42. Toilet Articles: 1, 84. 
Hardware: 21, 23, 26. Tools (Hand and Machine): 9, 16, 17, 53, 


Agricultural and Marine Products: 26. 
Air-Conditioning: 59. 

Aircraft: 88. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 13, 44. 


Hides and Skins: 11, 49. 71, 94. 
Household Furnishing: 4, 20, 28, 30, 36, Yarns: 25, 50. 
50, 92. Waste and Rags: 39, 82. 


Jewelers’ Items: 20, 22, 23, 36, 42. Wool: 5, 65, 82. 





Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 











Surgical and dental instruments. 

Compressed air tools and accessories. 

Electric measuring instruments, high-fre- 
quency cables. 

Switchboards for Diesel-electric engines. 

Microscopes, polar meters. - 

Models. 

Electro-technical articles. 

Handicraft articles. 

Optical and precision instruments. 

Advertising material. 

Wood-processing machines. 

Greeting cards, prints. 

Meteorological instruments. 

Sand-blasting equipment. 

Printed textiles. 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

Kellog switches, relays, special transform- 
ers. 

Wrist watches. 

Machine tools. 

Toys. 

Chinaware. 

Dental cement. 

Office machines. 

Electrical switches. 

Electricai windshield wipers, electrical 
hands, signal equipment. 

Violins, violas, cellos, bows. 

Tobacco pipes, cigars. 

“Volkswagen” automobile. 

Electro vibration instruments. 

Mosaic tiles. 

Grinding machines for crank shafts. 

Ladies’ and men’s clothing. 

Packing material. 


U.S. Partner Desired for 
New Chilean Enterprise 


A manufacturer of ice cream and dessert 
mixes in Chile wishes to interest an Ameri- 
can firm or individual in forming a partner- 
ship for the purpose of establishing a factory 
to produce either fruit pectin, marine de- 
rivatives (such as agar-agar and other gelat- 
inous products made from seaweed), or 
prepared dehydrated soups. 

The inquirer, Dr. Juan Wagemans, states 
that he has sufficient working capital for 
the enterprise, but desires American partici- 
pation in the form of necessary machinery 
and equipment. He indicates also that raw 
materials needed to produce any of the 
above products are available locally and 
would not have to be imported. 

Interested parties may obtain further in- 
formation, by corresponding with Dr. Juan 
Wagemans (Fabrica Chileno-Belga de Pro- 
ductos Alimenticios “Chilga’’), 1761 Av. 
Inglaterra (Casilla 6542), Santiago, Chile. 


Material Sought for 
Grinding- Wheel Plant 


American manufacturers and exporters are 
invited by the Department of Industries, 
Punjab, Simla, India, to quote on the supply 
of abrasive materials, such as carborundum 
grain, aluminum oxide, and silicon carbide, 
as well as on cementing or bonding material 
for the foregoing. 

The materials are desired by the Depart- 
ment of Industries in connection with the 
Punjab Government’s plan to establish a 
plant for the manufacture of grinding wheels. 


New Modern Hotel 
Planned for El Salvador 


An American contractor interested in 
undertaking the construction of a 250-room 
hotel in San Salvador, El Salvador, is sought 
by the owners of the Hoteles Astoria, San 
Salvador, reportedly El Salvador’s leading 
hotel. 


8 





Foreign Exhibitors at the 
International Trade Fair 
in Chicago 


The trade leads published in this 
issue include offerings of a number of 
foreign firms exhibiting at the Fir:t 
United States International Trade F air 
to be held in Chicago August 7 to 20, 
1950. Items referring to exhibitors <t 
Chicago are as follows: 6, 56, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 98. 

Additional opportunities for American 
businessmen to learn of the products to 
be offered at Chicago and of the loca- 
tion and United States itinerary of over- 
sea Visitors to the Fair will be announced 
in this section during the weeks pre- 
ceding the Fair. 











The contractor would have to arrange for 
the financing of the project, which, it is esti- 
mated, will cost about $3,000,000. 

El Salvador is said to have only two hotels 
suitable for visiting businessmen and tour- 
ists, and there is ample demand for new 
modern accommodations. 

Interested firms should address the man- 
agement, Hoteles Astoria, San Salvador, El 
Salvador. 


Australian Dairy Official 
Will Study Dairy Industry 


George C. Howey, a representative of the 
Australian Dairy Produce Board in Melbourne, 
Australia, is planning a month’s visit to the 
United States, arriving early in August, for 
the purpose of investigating new trends and 
developments in the dairy industry. On be- 
half of Australian dairy farmers, he wishes 
to study all phases of the industry, from pro- 
duction to distribution. 

The Dairy Produce Board, which is a Com- 
monwealth Government organization, en- 
gages in the following activities: Controlling 
export of butter and cheese, encouraging 
dairy production by subsidizing pasture im- 
provements, conducting research into cattle 
diseases, and aiding veterinary education. 

Mr. Howey plans to spend some time in 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and San Francisco. Firms and or- 
ganizations in a position to assist him in 
his mission may contact him through the 
Australian Government Trade Commissioner, 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Pakistan Issues New 
Specifications for Power 
Project Equipment 


The Department of Supply and Develop- 
ment, Government of Pakistan, at Karachi, 
Pakistan, has issued revised specifications 
covering insulators and conductors only for 
the Dargai Hydroelectric Scheme. (An an- 
nouncement inviting bids to supply insula- 
tors, power transformers, switchgear, and 
conductors for this project was published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 24, 1950.) 
New specifications covering the other items 
are to be issued at a later date. 

Bids to supply the insulators and con- 
ductors will be received until August 10, 1950, 
by the Director General, Department of Sup- 
ply and Development (Supply Wing), Frere 
Road, Karachi, Pakistan. 

Copies of the tender documents and speci- 
fications may be obtained from the Embassy 





of Pakistan, Commercial Division, 1744 R 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. One set of 
this material is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the Im- 
port Advisory Committee in Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. The listing below indi- 
cates amounts of allocations, commodities to 
be purchased, and, where known, the names 
of German importers receiving the alloca- 
tions. Additional information may be ob- 
tained by communicating with the secretariat 
of the German Import Committee, Ver- 
waltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Barracks, 
Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


Goal for industrial purposes $500, 000 
Cinema raw film 100, 000 
Mise. inedible animals and animal 
vegetable products 135, 000 
a. Animal glands, crude $85, 000 
b. Sheep guts, dried, for pro- 
duction of catgut and 
strings 50, 000 
Industrial chemicals 450, 000 
a. Crude soap glycerin $250, 000 
b. Crude iodine 70, 000 
c. Brom mineral 100, 000 
d. Misc. chemicals and acids. 30, 000 
Fats and oils 1, 005, 000 
a. Tallow and grease for tech- 
nical purposes $930, 000 
b. Neat’s-foot oil, frost proof 75, 000 
Raw cotton 16, 300, 000 
Pulp, paper, and paper products 800, 000 
Normal hexane 90, 000 
Motor gasoline 466, 000 
Stainless steel sheets 6, 442. 43 
Importer: W. Geidner, Kempten 
Allgiu 
Pig leather (peccaries) 5, 500 
Importer: Luick & Pirmann, 
Esslingen/N. 
Furs 258, 275 


Importers: 
E. & A. Albrecht, Goettingen $1, 810 
Albrecht & Wohlleben, Frank- 
furt am Main 7, 500 
Bayr. Fellverwertung, Ober- 


kotzau 1, 500 
N. Daitsch, Miinchen 15, 000 
H. Beninger, Frankfurt am 

Main 700 
M. Feurich, Frankfurt am 

Main 2, 000 
Chr. Funk & Storchen, 

Biberach -_ - : 7, 000 
H. Gluckmann, Miinchen 1, 600 
Goenther & Heinze, Frankfurt 

am Main 10, 000 
A. Harder, Hamburg 10, 000 


Fr. Hemer, Goettingen 3, 610 
Fr. Hering, Frankfurt am 

Main 14, 000 
A. Hermsdorf, Jr., Frankfurt 

am Main ; 4, 000 
H. Hoeffkes, Koln : 2, 500 
G. Kapek, Berlin . 2,115 
H. Korth, Frankfurt am Main 7, 000 
A: Leipnitz, Frankfurt am 

Main 4, 000 
8. Lodde, Frankfurt am Main 10, 000 
F. Mertens KG., Frankfurt am 


_ 


Main 840 
Naumann «& Co., Fulda 15, 000 
Rauchwarengesellschaft, Frank- 

furt am Main 56, 000 
A. Petzold, Kassel 1, 200 
G. Roessler, Frankfurt am Main 900 
Gebr. Schnittger, Nuremberg 25, 000 


John. Schulze, Frankfurt am 

Main 10, 000 
Thorer & Hollender, Frankfurt 

am Main ; 20, 000 
Westd. Pelzhandelsgesselschaft, 

Frankfurt am Main 7, 500 
Westfalia-Pelze, Bielefeld 1, 300 
H. Wildeis, Miinchen 4, 000 
W. Siegel, Frankfurt am Main 2, 200 


Italian Airport Seeks 
U.S. Financial Aid 


American financial assistance is sought by 
the Societa Aeroporto di Busto, Rome, Italy, 
in connection with proposed construction 
work to be undertaken at an airport in the 
Milan area. 
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According to a representative of the firm, 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 will be needed to com- 
plete construction work at Malpensa Inter- 
national Airport, Milan, and to build a sec- 
ond major runway. 

For further details, correspondence may 
be addressed to Senator Cipriano Fachinetti, 
President, Societa Aeroporto di Busto, S. p. A., 
Via del Corso 525, Rome, Italy. 


Bid Period Extended on 
Power Line Project 


Bids to supply materials for the extension 
of an electric-power network in Uruguay will 
be received until September 15, 1950, thereby 
extending the bidding period originally 
scheduled to close July 13. 

As mentioned in an earlier announcement 
(FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 29, 1950), 
one set of specifications and conditions of 
contract (in Spanish) is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Bids should be directed to Administracién 
General de las Usinas Eléctricas y Teléfonos 
del Estado, Montevideo, Uruguay, for the 
attention of Sr. Eduardo M. Pedemonte, Jefe 
Seccion Adquisiciones. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—The Rolo Co. (patentee), 8 
New Road, West Molesey, Surrey, seeks an 
American firm willing to manufacture under 
license, and sell in the United States, a 
patented comb-haircutting device. Alterna- 
tively, the firm will consider appointing a 
distributor for this device. Further infor- 
mation and sample are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Austria—Hack-Werke Gessellschaft m. 
b. H. (manufacturer), Steyr, is interested in 
exporting all kinds of stainless-steel cutlery 
and tablewares. Catalog, illustrations, and 
price lists available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Denmark—James Polack A/S (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler), Vestergade 12 
A, Copenhagen K, wishes to export high- 
grade photographic accessories, including 
supplies. 

4. Denmark—A/S Rasim (manufacturer), 
Borgergade 71, Copenhagen K, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for “Rasim” impreg- 
nated papier-mdché articles, such as wash 
tubs, dish pans, baby bath tubs, trays, and 
bread baskets. Quantity available: 25,000 
units. Descriptive literature and price lists 
obtainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. England—Brecomin (England), Ltd. (de- 
velopment company), Gads Hill, Gillingham, 
Kent, wishes to export dictating installa- 
tions for dictating of correspondence, and 
other material in offices and hotels. Firm is 
interested in selling to firms buying on own 
account, or would consider sale of manufac- 
turing rights. Descriptive leaflets are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. England—H. Burnham & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Selhurst Road, South Nor- 
wood, London, S. E. 25, seeks United States 
markets for a wide range of fountain pens, 
propelling pencils, pen and pencil sets. Il- 
lustrated brochure is available on a loan basis 
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from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Firm will be exhibitor at International 
Trade Fair, Chicago, Ill. 

7. England—Ken Harding (manufacturer), 
13 Sackville Street, London, W. 1, desires to 
export the Dux MM cine projector, which op- 
erates with a standard 4-volt flashlight bat- 
tery. Descriptive leaflet is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—Alwin Hesse (export merchant, 
sales agent, and broker), 41 Eastcheap, Lon- 
don, E. C. 3, offers to export tropical suitings, 
60 percent mohair and 40 percent wool, 58 
to 59 inches wide, in lengths of 60 to 65 yards. 
Weight of suitings: 944 to 10 ounces per linear 
yard, other weights if required. Firm will 
furnish samples to interested buyers. 

9. England—T. F. Keller (export mer- 
chant), 33 Cattle Market Street, Norwich, 
Norfolk, wishes to export spare parts for 
British cars and trucks; garage equipment; 
electrical small tools, and hand tools for the 
engineering trades. Literature and price 
lists available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—Moyle Marine Products 
(manufacturer), 38 Park Road, Hampton 
Wick, near Kingston-on-Thames, wishes to 
export marine equipment, such as anchor 
winches, sheet winches, various boat fittings, 
and nautical novelties. 

11. England—Zemanek & Co., Ltd. (mer- 
chants), 22 Hanway Street, London, W. 1, 
seeks United States markets for all kinds of 
hides and skins. 

12. France—Raymond Lacarriere (whole- 
saler and sales agent), 5, Rue des Menuts, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, has available for export 
large quantities of second-hand railroad rails 
(steel), suitable for rerolling in rolling mills. 
Instructions and/or suggestions from poten- 
tial importers are desired by the French firm. 

13. France—J.H. Secrestat Aine (producer, 
wholesaler, and exporter), 40-56, Cours du 
Médoc, Bordeaux, Gironde, has available for 
export large quantities of good-quality co- 
gnac, rum, liqueurs, and aperitifs. Additional 
information, leaflet, and price-list available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—Lusk & Holtz (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Skalitzer Strasse 3, Ber- 
lin SO 36, (American Sector), offers to ex- 
port oil colors in tubes for artists, students 
and for decorative purposes; and water colors 
in attractive paint boxes for students, artists, 
and schools. 

15. Germany—Friedrich Pohlmann (manu- 
facturer), Regensburgerstrasse 27, Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf, offers to export ladies’ coats 
and suits. 

16. Germany—Rundex, Kleinmaschinen u. 
Apparatenbau, Franz Ramolla (manufac- 
turer) , Hausotterstrasse 93, Berlin-Reinicken- 
dorf-Ost, (French Sector), offers to export 
small precision lathes, particularly model 
RD-100. A brochure (in German) describ- 
ing RD~-1C0 is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Germany—Karl Scholz, Diamantwerk- 
zeuge (manufacturer), Willdenowstrasse 4, 
Berlin N 65, wishes to export tools for the 
machining of wire-drawing dies, of diamond 
or hard metal; also, grinders for preparation 
of diamond powder. Further information 
(English translation) and brochure (in Ger- 
man) available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Germany—Vereinigte Werkstiatten Wit- 
tenau, G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Eich- 
borndamm 103-139, Berlin-Borsigwalde, seeks 
markets for producer-gas plants, gas meters, 


and steam specialties, such as pressure-re- 
ducing valves, temperature regulators, quick- 
action steam traps, expansion joints. 
Illustrated pamphlets (in Germany) are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Italy—Antonio Gialanella di Rocca 
(glove manufacturer and export agent), 13 
Via S. Aspreno, Naples, wishes to export ladies’ 
cotton and doeskin gloves, first-quality. 
Firm also seeKs exclusive agent in New York, 
and other large cities in the United States. 
Further information and price list available 
upon request, from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Japan—Asahi Silk Co., Ltd. (exporter 
and importers), 5 Kaigan-dori, Kobe, offers 
to export cultured and imitation pearls, ala- 
baster, sewing machines, cameras, micro- 
scopes, binoculars and cpera glasses, dried 
mushrooms and sea foods, and canned goods. 

21. Japan—Asano Ishikawa & Co. (import- 
ers and exporters), (1 Bankan) 1 Kaigan- 
dori, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, offers to export all 
kinds of silk, cotton and rayon piece goods 
and clothings; hardware, glassware, celluloid 
articles, rubber goods; paper products; fish- 
ing rope and twines; stationers’ items; radio 
parts; and musical instruments. 

22. Japan—Daigo Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. 
(exporter), 2, Nichome, Takaracho, Chuoku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export imitation and cul- 
tured pearls. Description and price list may 
be obtained from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Japan—Daiyu Yoko, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter, importer), No. 2, 3-chome, 
Minato-Cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to ex- 
port mechanical toys, lighters, all kinds of 
textiles, clocks, hardware, and metal products. 

24. Japan—Fujii-Daimaru Department 
Store (exporter, importer), Central Post Of- 
fice Box 110, Kyoto, desires to export bamboo 
shades and artificial flowers. 

25. Japan—Hisham Farra (general export- 
ers), P. O. Box 611, Kobe, wishes to export all 
kinds of yarns, textiles, made-up goods, sun- 
dries and general merchandise. 

26. Japan—Hongkong International Trad- 
ing Co. (importers, exporters, general mer- 
chants), Room 707, Fukoku Building, 2, 
2-chome, Uchisaiwai-cho, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, desires to export agricultural and 
marine products, various foodstuffs and 
canned goods, textiles, hardware, bicycles. 

27. Japan—Japan Agar Agar Trading Co., 
Ltd. (exporter, importer), No. 3, 4-chome 
Sakaemachi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, wishes to ex- 
port agar-agar. 

28. Japan—Kaneki & Co., Ltd. (exporters 
and importers), 3, 2-chome, Awajicho, Kanda, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export vacuum 
bottles, enamelware, novelties, tcys, general 
foodstuffs, optical and photographic goods, 
Christmas decorations. 

29. Japan—Kowa Celluloid Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturers and exporters), 736 
Imazucho, Jotoku, Osaka, offers to export all 
kinds of mirrors, particularly shaving and 
pocket mirrors and desk mirrors. 

30. Japan—Koyo Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters, wholesalers), c/o Sangyo 
Kaikan 2-2 Negicho, Nakamuraku, Nagoya, 
seeks markets for hooked rugs. 

31. Japan—Maruse Oguri & Co., 25 Sashi- 
kasa-machi, Toyohashi City, Aichi Prefec- 
ture, offers to export dupion (shantung) 
silk. 

32. Japan—Maruyei Co., Inc. (importers, 
exporters), No. 57, 5-chome, Kitanaka-dori, 
Naka-ku, Yokohama, seeks United States im- 
porters of silk piece goods, rayon and spun 
rayon piece goods. 

33. Japan—Nagoya Folding Fan Mfg. Co., 
(manufacturer and exporter), 44, Minami-6- 
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ku, Shiejutaku, Inaeshinden, Minatoku, 
Nagoya, offers to export paper folding fans. 

34. Japan—Paramount Mercantile Co., Inc. 
(exporters, importers, manufacturers’ ag- 
ents), Tokyo Bank Bldg., Miyazakicho, Ni- 
shiku, Yokohama, desires to export all kinds 
of silk, rayon and cotton goods, woolen 
gloves and mittens, artificial flowers, and 
woolen materials for making toys. 

35. Japan—Seitow Co. (exporter), 4, Tori 
1-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuoku, Tokyo, seeks 
markets for Japanese folding and flat fans. 

36. Japan—Taiyo Shoji Kabushiki Kaisha, 
Ltd. (exporter), Nippon Kaijo New Bldg., 
Edobori-Kitadori, Nishiku, Osaka, offers to 
export tertiles, pencils, lighter flints, green 
tea, sewing machines and needles, imitation 
pearls, toys, and gas mantles for pressure 
lamps. 

37. Japan—The Taiyo Trading Co. (ex- 
porter), 32 Seisancho, Kagoshima, is inter- 
ested in exporting lily bulbs, chillies, mush- 
rooms, cycas leaves, bamboo wares, and 
sponge gourd fibers. 

38. Japan—Toa Koeki Kaisha, Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), No. 3, 2-chome, Honcho, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to ex- 
port Japanese teas (green and black). 

39. Japan—Tokai Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters, importers), No. 2, Nakazawa cho, 
Hamamatsu, offers to export cotton printed 
textiles, fasteners and tapes, bamboo prod- 
ucts, felts, rags, and waste. 

40. Japan—Union Knitting Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), Hosiery Building, 
No. 142, Kamifukushima Minami-3, Fuku- 
shimaku, Osaka, offers to export all kinds of 
manufactured textile goods, including knitted 
underwear, singlets, sleeveless vests, athletic 
shirts and shorts, bloomers, socks, stockings, 
towels, handkerchiefs, mufflers, and blankets. 

41. Japan—Yamada Tile Goshi Kaisha 
(manufacturer, exporter), Obata, Moriyama- 
cho, Nagoya, wishes to contact importers and 
building contractors interested in import- 
ing Japanese tiles. 

42. Japan—Yuasa Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter and importer), Room No. 301, Daido 
Building, No. 1, Tosabori 1-chome, Nishiku, 
Osaka, offers to export bamboo fishing rods, 
artificial flowers (celluloid and _ fabric), 
earthenware and porcelainware, mirrors and 
glassware, tableware and cutlery, Christmas 
and Easter decorations, and imitation pearls. 

43. Netheriands—“Ewitex”—Import-Export 
(export merchant), 88 Bronsteeweg, Heem- 
stede, offers to export Harris tweed (pure 
wool) checked jackets and plain trousers, 
also, waterproof cotton clothing. 

44. Netherlands—Levert & Co., N. V. (man- 
ufacturer, importer, exporter), 5 Nieuwe Zijds 
Kolk, (Post Box 128), Amsterdam C., desires 
to export the following alcoholic beverages: 
old gin, egg emulsion, blackberry and cherry 
wine. Further information and price list 
available from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

45. Netherlands—Terstegge (export mer- 
chant), 115 Malakkastraat, The Hague, of- 
fers to export photographed pocket and other 
handkerchiefs for advertising purposes. The 
cloth may be photographed with any kind of 
image desired by purchaser. Firm states 
photographed material is washable. Further 
information and sample available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

46. Norway—Alf M. Haraldsen (manufac- 
turer, export merchant), Post Office Box 218, 
Blommenholm, Oslo, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for motorboats, 38 feet long, 
equipped with Chrysler motor, 165 horse- 
power, mahogany interior, Oregon pine hull. 
Boats are built according to VERITAS plans 
and of highest class. Firm states four 
motorboats are available for immediate sale. 
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These boats will arrive in the United States 
during July 1950. Specifications are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(See Foreign Visitor announcement No. 59, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 3, 1950.) 

47. Scotland—W. A. Baxter & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), The Northern Preserve 
Works, Fochabers, Morayshire, offers to ex- 
port first-quality jams, jellies, marmalade, 
and heather honey in 1-pound glass jars; 
also, Scotch haggis in 1-pound cans. Quan- 
tities available: £5,000 to £6,000 worth each 
month. Catalog available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

48. Scotland—F. Friedlander (Gt. Britain) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Watt Road, Hillington, 
Glasgow, S. W. 2, offers to export ladies’ 
printed and woven scarfs and squares, made 
of pure silk, rayon, georgette, or pure wool. 
Firm states it is in a position to export ap- 
proximately £5,000 worth of scarfs and 
squares each month. 

49. Scotland—Gryfe Tannery, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Bridge of Weir, offers to export 
each month approximately 500 pigskins, 
horse fronts, and butts (rough, tanned, and 
dressed). Firm will furnish samples upon 
request. 

50. Scotland—Robert Laidlaw & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Seafield Mills, Keith, seeks 
United States markets for first-quality Harris 
tweeds, knitting yarns, tartan cloth and 
woolen blankets, of 100 percent pure wool, 
first quality. Quantity: approximately £60.- 
000 worth of merchandise annually. Firm 
will furnish samples to potential importers. 

51. Scotland—W. & J. Shepherd & Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter), 7 Brough- 
ton Market, Edinburgh, wishes to export all 
types of first-class commercial stationery, 
particularly ledgers, loose-leaf notebooks, 
diaries, and memoranda books. Firm pre- 
fers to deal with importers buying on own 
account. 

52. Scotland—The St. Andrews Weaving 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter), Mar- 
ket Cross Works, St. Andrews, is interested 
in exporting hand-woven tweed suitings, in 
medium and lightweight qualities, 28 inches 
wide; also, hand-woven worsted scarfs in 
Scottish-clan tartans and other check de- 
signs. Price list available from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

53. Scotland—Wilson & Wylie Engineers, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Robertland Works, 
Stewarton, Ayrshire, offers to sell outright or 
appoint selling agent for metal-cutting tools, 
such as milling cutters, hobs, and broaches. 
Illustrated leaflets are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

54. Switzerland—Franz Boner, Machines 
and Measuring Instruments (exporter), Am 
Krayenrain 6, Basel, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for precision flow and volume 
meters for water, steam, etc., also, heat 
meters and pyrometers up to 3,000° C. Firm 
states goods are only of the highest quality. 
If purchaser wishes to have goods examined, 
it can be done either by competent institu- 
tions in Switzerland or in the United States 
at the buyer’s expense. Correspondence in 
German preferred. 

55. Syria—Euro-Orient (commission mer- 
chant), P. O. B. 316, Aleppo, has available for 
export 50 metric tons of Syrian galinuts; 
500 metric tons of high-quality natural 
licorice roots in bundles of 1 kilogram net 
each, sticks cleaned and cut to 10 and 25 cm, 
each; 50 metric tons of first-quality castor 
seeds; 1,500 units each month of first-quality 
sized salted banks, 80 percent sheep and 20 


percent goat, of 100 yards of 14 to 18 pieces, 
not less than 2 meters per piece, sizes from 16 
to 18 mm., 18 to 20 mm., 20 to 22 mm., 22 to 
24 mm., 24 mm. and over; 1,500 dried sheep 
and lamb casings per month, first-quality; 
1,000 sheep salted casings per month, first- 
quality, average length, 26 meters and sizes 
from 18 mm. upwards, 60 percent one piece 
and 40 percent of two and three pieces; 1,200 
goat salted casings, average length of 22 to 
24 meters, sizes from 18 mm. and above, 60 
percent one piece and 40 percent of two and 
three pieces; 15 metric tons of Syrian 
clipped wool, washed, colored, yield 83 to 85 
percent; 20 metric tons of Syrian clipped 
wool, white, washed, yield 83 to 85 percent; 
1,000 square yards each month of Persian 
carpets, Tabriz, Boukhara and Hamadan 
brands; 20,000 square yards annually of 
Oriental Syrian carpets. One sample of 
Oriental Syrian carpet only is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


56. Germany — Deutsche Telephonwerke 
und Kabelindustrie Aktiengesellschaft (De 
Te We), (manufacturer), 6-10, Zeughof- 
strasse, Berlin SO 36, seeks United States 
agents for Hamann calculators ‘Automat 
T,” electric, fully automatic, small size, of 
lever set machines, durable, efficient, and 
high-performance keyboard. Firm states 
that this model is its first postwar model. 
Firm desires only agents experienced in 
handling office machines. Firm will be ex- 
hibitor at International Trade Fair, Chicago, 
Ill. Catalogs and pamphlets are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


57. Brazil—Companhia Nacional de Refri- 
geracao CINARA (ice-manufacturing and 
cold-storage enterprise), 30 Praca D. Jose 
Gaspar, Sao Paulo, wishes to contact Ameri- 
can exporters of fruits and other perishable 
foodstuffs, with a view to purchasing goods 
outright, utilizing its own cold-storage facil- 
ities as distribution centers. It is reported 
that the firm recently opened a modern cold- 
storage plant in Santos, Brazil. Although 
the plant does not yet have direct rail con- 
nections, it is expected that such connections 
will be completed before the end of 1950. It 
is near wharves, and additional wharves are 
expected to be built immediately contiguous 
to the plant in the not distant future. The 
plant has ample room for expansion on land 
owned by the company itself. The owners 
are building small cold-storage and ice plants 
in the inland cities of Bauru, Araraquara, 
and Campinas, which are expected to be fin- 
ished before the end of 1950, all with rail 
connections, and a number of other plants 
are in project form. The Santos plant at 
present has the following capacity: 1 cham- 
ber for butter, 84 tons capacity; 1 chamber 
for fish, 161 tons capacity; 2 chambers for 
export oranges with total storage space suffi- 
cient for 633 tons; 4 chambers for imported 
fruit with total capacity of 1,399 tons. 

58. Denmark—Handelsselskabet Ehapa 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer of office 
furniture and dealer in office supplies and 
stationery), Gutenberghus, Copenhagen K., 
seeks either direct purchase quotations or 
agency for office machines, particularly type- 
writers and calculating machines. Firm de- 
sires to obtain the sole agency for an Amer- 
ican manufacturer of office machines not 
already represented in Denmark. 

59. French West Africa—Robert E. Duyck 
(importer and retailer of radios, pianos, and 
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allied lines), 31-33 Avenue Roume, Dakar, 
seeks purchase quotations for electric air- 
conditioning units, suitable for tropical cli- 
mate. Quantity: 300 units annually. Firm 
would appreciate catalogs and price lists on 
air-conditioning units. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

60. Germany—Standard Ledergrosshan- 
dels G. m. b. H. (wholesaler of leather up- 
pers), 14 Taubenbuhl Strasse, Cham, 
(Bavaria) wishes purchase quotations and 
agency for wpper leather (calf and kid) for 
shoes. 

61. Germany—G. C. F. Techow (importing 
distributor), 4, Huexter, Hamburg, is seek- 
ing purchase quotations for stumps and 
chips of the sassafras tree, in 5-ton lots. 
Offers for stumps should contain moisture 
contents; offers for chips or stumps should 
be accompanied by samples. 

62. Ireland—Edward Dowley & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer and importer), Carrick-on- 
Suir, County Tipperary, seeks purchase quo- 
tations on high-protein feeding meals and 
cakes, and fish meal for stock feeding, in 50- 
to 100-ton lots. 

63. Italy—Antonio Gialanella di Rocco 
(glove manufacturers’ agent), 13, Via S. As- 
preno, Naples, seeks purchase quotations for 
double-woven cotton simplex fabric for mak- 
ing gloves, up to 8,000 square yards per 
month. Catalogs, price lists, and samples 
are desired by the Italian firm from Ameri- 
can manufacturers in a position to supply 
this type of material. Specifications as to 
color of the fabric will be supplied to the 
American exporter with the order. 

64. Japan—Daiichi Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. 
(general merchants, importers, and expor- 
ters), No. 1, Gofukubashi-Nichome, Nihom- 
bashi, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, is interested in im- 
porting raw petroleum coke. 

65. Japan—Daiyu Yoko Ltd. (manufac- 
turers, exporters and importers), No. 2, 3- 
Chome, Minato-Cho, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, wishes 
to import foodstuffs; shells for buttons; 
wool; asbestos; and general merchandise. 

66. Japan—Iwai & Co., Ltd. (importer), 
12, 1-Chome Yuraku-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to establish connections with 
sugar dealers. 

67. Japan—The Sun Paper-Ware Manufac- 
turing Co. Ltd. (manufacturer), 472, Yama- 
guchi-cgo, Higashiyodogawa-ku, Osaka, is 
interested in purchasing machinery for the 
manufacture of paper bozes. Firm is seeking 
a newly designed paper-box machine to speed 
up production. 

68. Morocco—New International Trading 
Co. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, agent), 
12, rue Lafayette, Tangier, seeks purchase 
quotations for margarine, condensed milk 
(sweetened and unsweetened), preserved 
meat (such as corned beef), canned butter, 
fruit preserves and jellies, biscuits, and 
laundry soap. 

69. Nicaragua—Nicaraguan Products S. A. 
(importing distributor), 15 de Septiembre, 
Managua, D. N., seeks purchase quotations 
from manufacturers of corrugated iron sheet- 
ing, tar, carpenter’s glue, and tin, Corre- 
spondence in Spanish preferred. 

70. Syria—Euro-Orient (commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 316, Aleppo, wishes pur- 
chase quotations for two engine lathes. 
Specifications: approximate net weight of 
machine, 214-314 tons; diameter and width 
of front spindle bearing, 90 x 135 mm.; diam- 
eter and width of front spindle bearing, 75 x 
90 mm.; height of centers, 300 mm.; swing 
in gap, 400 mm.; width of gap in front of 
face plate, 230 mm.; admits between centers, 
250 cm.; length of bed, 3,735 mm.; width of 
bed, 355 mm.; hollow spindle, 60 mm. 

71. Syria—Kouk Hazar & Son (importing 
distributor and manufacturer), No. 1 Tilel 
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Str., Aleppo, seeks purchase quotations for 
one grinder for optical lenses, automatic or 
semiautomatic. 

72. Syria—-Abdul-Kadir Nassimi (import- 
ing distributor), Souk el-Zarb, Aleppo, seeks 
purchase quotations for tent canvas, accord- 
ing to the following specifications: (a) 3,000 
yards—weight, 32, 34, and 36 ounces per 
square yard—width, 36, 40, 42, and 44 inches; 
(b) 4,000 years—weight, 16, 18, 20, 24, and 
30 ounces per square yard—width, 28, 32, 36, 
40, 42, and 44 inches; (c) 5,000 yards—weight, 
10, 12, and 14 ounces per square yard—width, 
28, 36, 38, 40, and 72 inches. Small samples 
of each of the above three types of canvas 
desired by firm are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 285, 
D. C. 


Agency Opportunities 


73. Belgium—Compagnie des Compteurs et 
Manométres S. A. (manufacturer), 80, rue 
Bas-Rhieux, Liege, wishes to represent United 
States firms specializing in the manufacture 
of industrial measuring apparatus, such as 
thermostats, gas-measuring apparatus, 
hand-operated lubricating pumps, and tem- 
perature regulators. Firm is interested in 
obtaining agency for the above commodities 
which it does not manufacture. 

71. Canada—Globe Brokerage (manufac- 
turers’ agents and commission merchants), 
916 Yorkshire Building, 525 Seymour Street, 
Vancouver, B. C., seeks agency for all kinds 
of canned fruits in sirup; various canned 
vegetables; dried fruits, such as prunes, 
pears, peaches, apricots, currants, and raisins. 

75. Cuba—Julian W. Cendoya (commission 
merchant), P. O. Box 365, Calle 5 No. 153, 
V. A., Santiago de Cuba, Oriente, wishes to 
obtain agency for first- and second-grade 
rice, wheat flour, and general foodstuffs. 

76. Denmark—Carl B. Feldthusen (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 45 Raadhuspladsen, Copen- 
hagen V., wishes to obtain the exclusive rep- 
resentation in Denmark for a United States 
packer of hops. 

77. France—Edouard Canet (packer, 
wholesaler, exporter, potential sales agent), 
22, rue d’Agen, Villeneuve-sur-Lot, Lot-et- 
Garonne, seeks agency for Santa Clara dried 
prunes, large, good quality. Quantities will 
be stated upon receipt of price quotations. 

78. France —Etablissements Bouchillou 
Fréres (manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, 
potential agent), Usine de l’Alba (B. P. 52), 
Bergerac, Dordogne, seeks agency for raw ma- 
terials utilized by manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes, such as glycerophtalic lac- 
quers and resin, pigments and solvents. 
Quantities will be stated upon receipt of 
offers. Firm wishes to obtain general agency 
for France and/or to enter into a business 
agreement with American exporters of the 
above-mentioned commodities who would be 
interested to sell their products through its 
sales organization in France and French 
colonies. 

79. France—Etablissements Henry Deler & 
Cie. (manufacturer, wholesaler, potential 
sales agent), 30, Boulevard Scaliger, Agen, 
Lot-et-Garonne, wishes to obtain agency for 
California dried fruits, including Santa Clara 
dried prunes, Quantities will be stated upon 
receipt of offers. 

80. France—Pompes Couppez, S. A. R. L. 
(sales agent), 7, rue Vilin, Paris (20éme), 
wishes to obtain agency for windmills and 
wind engines for production of electric 
energy. 

81. Italy—Saverio Di Cagno (commission 
merchant and sales agent), 72 Via Melo, Bari, 
wishes to represent United States firms ex- 
porting cottons, woolens, velvets, silks, and 
other fabrics, which are interested in grant- 
ing a sales agency for their products. Cor- 
respondence in Italian preferred. 


82. Italy—-M. I. F. E. T. (Manifattura Itali- 
ana Filatie Tessuti) (agent), 6 Via Garibaldi, 
Biella (Vercelli Province), seeks agency for 
raw wool; raw cotton; cotton, wool, and 
mized rags. Correspondence in French or 
Italian preferred. 

83. Italy—Vergnano & Guaschino (agents), 
34 Via Moncalvo, Turin, seeks agency for 
pharmaceutical specialties, 

84. Madagascar — Etablissements Fran- 
cais—Mamode A. I. & Cie. (manufacturer's 
agent), 47 Avenue Grandidier, Isoraka, 
Tananarive, wishes to obtain agency for all 
kinds of teztiles, hosiery and cosmetics. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

85. Mexico—Representaciones Nacionales e 
Internacionales-Ramon Moran Valdés (com- 
mission agent), Avenida Alvaro Obregon No. 
49-A, Mexico, D. F., seeks agency for raw 
materials for paper industry, including wood 
pulp and cellulose, industrial wool and cot- 
ton felts, and other equipment. 


Foreign Visitors 


86. Australia—Harold G. Schofield, repre- 
senting Southern Cross Porcelain Co., Pro- 
prietary, Ltd. (importer, exporter, manufac- 
turer), 1852 Malvern Road, Malvern, East, 
S. E. 5., Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
ceramic machinery (electrical equipment 
and plastic molding); also, wishes to study 
latest developments and various technical 
processes connected with the porcelain in- 
dustry. Scheduled to arrive July 8, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of about 3 months. 
United States address: c/o A. V. Berner & 
Co., 15 Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Washington, Boston, and 
Plymouth (Ohio). 

87. Belgium—Marcel Steyns, representing 
“Ambiorix,”’ Société Steyns, S. A. (manufac- 
turer, exporter, wholesaler), 14-16 Rue de la 
Jonction, Tongres, is interested in exporting 
men’s boots and shoes to the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive July 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 weeks. United States 
address: c/o General Shoe Corporation, 
Nashville, Tenn. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, and Charlotte. 

88. Bolivia—Maj. Fernando Guilarte, Ca- 
silla Correo 183, La Paz, representing Coopera- 
tiva Agropecuaria Industrial del Chapare, is 
interested in purchasing one C-47 or DC-3 
cargo plane. Scheduled to arrive between 
July 10 and 15, via Miami, for a visit of 1 or 
2 months. United States address: c/o 
Bolivian Embassy, Continental Building, 
Washington, D. C. Itinerary: Miami, Wash- 
ington, New York, Dallas, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

89. Colombia—B. Alturo, representing 
Fabrica de Productos Balco, Ltda:, Apartado 
Aéreo 4010, Bogota, is interested in purchas- 
ing machinery and equipment for manufac- 
turing and packing tomato catsup, pickles, 
and barley soup. He is now in the United 
States until September 1, 1950. United 
States address: c/o 425 S. W. Sixth Avenue, 
Miami, Fla. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

90. Denmark—Niels Kjems, representing 
A/S Titan (manufacturer, exporter), 86 
Tagensvej, Copenhagen N., is interested in 
contacting United States manufacturers of 
standard electric motors, and seeks technical 
information concerning manufacture of the 
foregoing. He is now in the United States 
for an indefinite period. United States ad- 
dress: c/o America Tool Works Co., Pearl and 
Eggleston, Cincinnati, Ohio; or Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., 1126 South Seven- 
tieth, Milwaukee, Wis. Itinerary: Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, and Pittsburgh. 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS pcos 
(Dated June 23, 1950) 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


A total of approximately $6,000,000 was 
paid on private and official commercial ar- 
rears during May, liquidating items for which 
pesos were deposited up to and including 
July 5, 1948, and bringing total dollar ar- 
rears, apart from future exchange contracts, 
to less than $100,000,000. No further piece- 
meal payments are anticipated pending the 
total liquidation of all United States com- 
mercial dollar arrears. For this purpose, 
arrangements are proceeding with a view to 
utilization of the $125,000,000 Export-Import 
Bank credit recently negotiated. Officials of 
the Central Bank were scheduled to leave for 
the United States on June 27 to finalize ar- 
rangements with the Export-Import Bank. 

The Central Bank’s statement for May 31 
showed a further substantial increase in 
foreign-exchange holdings of 158,000,000 
pesos. This follows upon increases of 75,- 
000,000 pesos in April and 116,000,000 pesos 
in March. Domestic money supplies con- 
tinued their upward trend although at a 
somewhat more moderate rate than in April. 


TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


Great Britain and Argentina resumed dis- 
cussions regarding terms and conditions of 
products to be exchanged during the sec- 
ond year of the basic 5-year trade pact 
concluded on June 27, 1949. The principal 
questions at issue are the new price for 
Argentine meat and the possible creation of 
a reciprocal credit to facilitate Argentine 
purchases in advance of 1950-51 harvests. 

Argentina initialed a trade agreement with 
Western Germany providing for the exchange 
each way during the next 12 months of goods 
valued at US$124,000,000. Western Germany 
is reported to have proposed a barter, out- 
side the agreement, of considerable quanti- 
ties of coal for Argentine meat. 

A Chilean Mission is in Buenos Aires dis- 
cussing means of increasing exports to Ar- 
gentina, particularly steel, in order to 
liquidate a debt of 70,000,000 Argentine pesos 
and to balance trade. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


On June 6, inaugurating a conference of 
200 Bank of the Nation regional managers, 
President Peron presented a 10-point plan to 
aid agricultural and livestock industries in- 
volving the expanded use of Government 
bank credit. Credit increases to farmers 
and general boosts in prices to producers re- 
flect a marked effort by the Government to 
increase Argentine agricultural output. On 
the following day, the President announced 
that the average price paid producers for 
export steers was raised from 65 centavos to 
80 centavos per live kilogram, a move ob- 
viously intended to encourage cattle breeders. 

Recent sales of oilseed cakes, meal, and 
expellers have reduced IAPI’s old-stock oil- 
seed-byproduct supplies to a minimum. 
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United States buyers moved into the do- 
mestic oats market in May for the first time 
in several years, contracting for approxi- 
mately 60,000 metric tons of oats reported as 
destined for an option market in the United 
States. 

Trade forecasts place the harvest of the 
current cotton crop at near the 1944 record 
level of 120,000 metric tons of fiber. 


LABOR 


An important collective agreement was 
announced on June 1, covering approxi- 
mately 250,000 commercial employees in the 
Federal capital and vicinity. The new con- 
tract provides wage increases between 10 and 
16 percent but in addition grants a second 
annual bonus equivalent to 1 month’s salary 
payable at the end of June. As in the past, 
it is expected that the contract will be ex- 
tended throughout the nation and will even- 
tually cover 1,000,000 commercial employees. 
Business interests have expressed concern 
that the idea of the second annual bonus 
will spread and will soon be included in the 
wage demands of other unions. 

Numerous strikes of varying duration oc- 
curred during the period under discussion 
including those of the dairy workers, pack- 
aged-food workers, meat-packing workers, 
and port and maritime workers. Through 
the use of navy tugs and nonstriking crews, 
the Government has succeeded in reducing 
the disruption of port activities to less than 
50 percent. Foreign flag shipping in particu- 
lar is not seriously affected. 


MACHINERY PROBLEM 


Final mutually acceptable settlement of 
the long-pending farm-machinery-distribu- 
tion problem now appears probable. Govy- 
ernment Officials have lifted the ‘“‘freeze’’ on 
50 percent of the machinery but will desig- 
nate the areas where, and the purchasers to 
whom, the other half must be sold. ll de- 
liveries will be made through the importers’ 
branches and dealer organizations, 


GOVERNMENT LOAN 


The Government on June 7 authorized a 
loan of 22,000,000 pesos to the Corporacién 
de Transportes de la Ciudad de Buenos Aires 
to enable the corporation, now in the process 
of liquidation, to meet operating expenses. 
In the brief period May 11, 1949, through 
December 28, 1949, these loans totaled 258,- 
022,775 pesos. 

The Argentine Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proved on June 16 a National Rubber Bill, 
providing for production and distribution of 
synthetic rubber under Government auspices 
and creating a tax of 50 centavos per kilo- 
gram on all types of imported rubber to help 
finance the plan of domestic production. 
Proponents of the bill estimate that 30 
months following its enactment 10,000 met- 
ric tons of synthetic rubber will be produced 
annually. 

The precarious newsprint-supply situation 
showed some improvement with June re- 
ceipts keeping pace with May entries of 
11,037 metric tons. Monthly imports of 








11,000 tons are required to maintain normal 
stocks. 

Textile-machinery importers are receiving 
many Japanese offers of knitting and spin- 
ning machinery and looms. Price quotations 
are reported to be substantially below those 
for American and European equipment. 

To aid an aggravated transport situation, 
the National Economic Council has approved, 
in principle, the purchase of 400 busses and 
parts and 73 Diesel locomotives by the Min- 
istry of Transport. Offers of railroad rolling 
stock and rails were also to be considered. 

The Ministry of Transport has recently 
stipulated that henceforth both cabotage 
and international services of the Govern- 
ment-owned commercial airlines would 
operate under the name of Aerolineas Argen- 
tinas instead of, as heretofore, under the 
names of Aeroposta Argentina, and of FAMA, 
respectively. 

The Argentine Government will assist pri- 
vate Argentine organizations in displaying 
Argentine products at the Chicago Trade 
Fair in August. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
BRAZIL 


(See item appearing under heading of 
Brazil.) 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOLLAR QUOTAS REMOVED FOR GENERAL- 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTATION 


The Bermuda Supplies Commission has 
abolished all dollar quotas for general mer- 
chandise imported both by firms and indi- 
viduals, except as they relate to the control 
of certain individual items; and there will 
be some extension of dollars available as they 
relate to individuals, businesses, and fam- 
ilies, states a dispatch dated June 5, 1950, 
from the United States Consulate General at 
Hamilton. Although there will be no issue 
of quotas, it will still be necessary for every 
firm, individual, or family desiring to import 
goods from dollar areas to procure a permit. 


QUARANTINE ON IMPORTATION OF FRESH 
VEGETABLES AND CUT FLOWERS 


To obviate the danger of introducing the 
Japanese beetle into Bermuda, the Director 
of Agriculture of the Bermuda Colonial Gov- 
ernment has issued the following quarantine 
notice, as reported in a dispatch dated June 
2, 1950, from the United States Consulate 
General at Hamilton: 

“Importers are warned that all plants, 
fresh unfrozen vegetables, and commer- 
cial shipments of cut flowers imported 
from the United States of America dur- 
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ing the period 1st June to 30th Septem- 
ber, 1950, must meet the requirements 
of the Federal and State Quarantine No. 
48 with respect to Japanese Beetle 
(Popellea Japonica) and are to be ac- 
companied by certificates to this effect 
issued by an authorized official of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“No plant of any kind, including fresh 
unfrozen vegetables and cut flowers 
shall be imported by aircraft unless ac- 
companied by a special permit previously 
obtained from the Director of Agricul- 
ture. 

“Imported fresh vegetables and cut 
flowers shall not be removed from the 
dock or warehouse nor delivered by the 
agents of the carrying vessel to the 
owner, consignee or agent without the 
permission of the Director of Agriculture 
or his representative.” 


Bolivia 
Commodity Controls 


GASOLINE PRICES INCREASED 


Prices of gasoline to private consumers in 
La Paz, Bolivia, were increased from 5 bolivi- 
anos to 71% bolivianos per liter, and to taxi 
drivers and commercial transport agencies 
from 4.60 to 7 bolivianos, effective June 8, 
1950, states a report of June 9 from the 
United States Embassy at La Paz. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXTENSION OF TIRE-RUBBER BARTER 
CONTRACTS AUTHORIZED 


By Supreme resolution No. 38423, of June 
1, 1950, the Bolivian Government authorized 
the extension through 1955 of certain 1949- 
50 contracts, which provided for the barter 
of Bolivian rubber for foreign tires and tubes, 
states a report of June 15, from the United 
States Embassy at La Paz. This barter ar- 
rangement has practically closed the Bolivian 
market to imports of tires and tubes under 
ordinary commercial transactions during 
1949 and 1950. 

The terms for the 5-year renewal of the 
barter contracts which would have expired 
at the end of the present year are substan- 
tially unchanged except for an increase from 
$0.50 to $0.70 per kilogram, f. o. b. Belem do 
Para, Brazil, for the Bolivian rubber. This 
rise in the price reflects increases in world- 
market prices for rubber. 

Resolution No. 38423 provides that other 
similar barter agreements may be arranged 
by importing firms and it commits the Gov- 
ernment to make available the following 
quotas of foreign exchange for rubber pro- 
ducers and the rubber-producing area: $100,- 
000 per year for freight charges for the trans- 
port of rubber between Bolivia and Belem 
do Para; $12,500 per month for the importa- 
tion of articles of prime necessity to be dis- 
tributed by the rubber producers to their 
personnel; and $10,000 per month for use by 
the rubber producers in general rubber-de- 
velopment work. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
ARGENTINA 


A commercial agreement was concluded 
between Brazil and Argentina at Buenos 


July 24, 1950 





life) in 1948. 





Notes on Insurance in Brazil 


Operations of insurance companies in Brazil are supervised by the National 
Department of Insurance (Departamento Nacional de Seguros Privados e 
Capitalizagao). Reinsurance is controlled by the Government through the 
Reinsurance Institute of Brazil (Instituto de Resseguros do Brasil), with 
which insurance companies, both national and foreign, are required to 
reinsure a portion of their premium income. During the period from 1940 
to 1948, the number of insurance companies increased from 111 (78 Brazil- 
ian and 33 foreign) to 149 (124 Brazilian and 25 foreign). ‘Total life 
insurance in force increased about fourfold, going from 3,585,000,000 
cruzeiros to 15,971,000,000. Yearly premium income increased about five- 
fold, going from 392,120,000 cruzeiros (131,989,000 life and 260,131,000 
nonlife) in 1940 to 1,853,832,000 (29,736,000 life and 1,224,096,000 non- 


By way of comparison: time deposits, including savings, are estimated to 
have increased about fourfold during the same period, going from 4,250,- 
000,000 cruzeiros in 1940 to 16,160,000,000 in 1948. Life insurance is 
sold only by Brazilian companies, one of which, it has been estimated, does 
about 70 percent of the business. The principal nonlife branches are fire, 
transport, and workmen’s compensation insurance. The last-named is 
written only by Brazilian companies and under a recent law is to become 
part of the social insurance system on January 1, 1954, after which it is to 
be sold only by the Brazilian social security institutes. 








Aires on June 23, 1950, according to an of- 
ficial announcement in Rio de Janeiro, trans- 
mitted by the United States Embassy on 
July 3. Under the terms of the agreement 
Brazil is to receive from Argentina 800,000 
net tons of wheat during the remainder 
of 1950 at a price of 26.30 pesos or 144.90 
cruzeiros per metric quintal, totaling 1,159,- 
200,000 cruzeiros, f. o. b. Argentine ports. 
Brazil is also to receive 15,000 tons of wheat 
flour and small quantities of other products, 
valued at 340,800,000 cruzeiros. The quan- 
tities specified of wheat and wheat flour are 
believed to be sufficient to meet Brazilian 
requirements until early 1951. 

Of the products to be supplied to Argen- 
tina by Brazil, the most important are wood 
and coffee valued, respectively, at 548,000,000 
and 300,000,000 cruzeiros. Other items, with 
values in cruzeiros, are cotton textiles (160,- 
000,000), yerba-mate (45,000,000), cacao (40,- 
000,000), tubes and bars (35,000,000), leaf 
tobacco (30,000,000), iron ingots for casting 
(27,000,000), knocked-down boxes for fruit 
(12,000,000), and a group of less important 
products with a value of 155,000,000. 

Fruits native to each country also will be 
exchanged under quotas established, and will 
be exempt from the requirement of Brazilian 
import licenses and Argentine “permisos.”’ 
The value of the fruit to be shipped in each 
direction is 275,000,000 cruzeiros. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty ON SODIUM FLUORIDE INCREASED 


Sodium fluoride, technical grade, will be 
transferred from the category of “a class or 
kind not made in Canada” to that of “a class 
or kind made in Canada,” according to a 
ruling of the Canadian Department of Na- 
tional Revenue effective July 13, 1950. 

This ruling will remove the product from 
Canadian tariff item No, 208 under which 
the most-favored-nation rate of duty which 
applies to the United States, has been 15 per- 


cent ad valorem, and transfer it to tariff 
item No. 711, under which it will be dutiable 
at 20 percent. 


Ceylon 


Economic Conditions 


STATISTICS OF TRADE WITH U. S. 


During the first 5 months of 1950, the 
United States took Ceylon goods valued at 
99,643,132 rupees ($20,878,602), or 21.2 per- 
cent of Ceylon’s total exports. The United 
States, during the same period, continued to 
be Ceylon’s best customer, a place formerly 
held by the United Kingdom. 

Import controls kept imports of American 
goods at a low level. The United States was 
the seventh largest source of imported goods, 
supplying goods valued at 12,731,273 rupees 
($2,667,631), only 2.9 percent of Ceylon’s 
total imports. 

Ceylon’s net earnings of United States dol- 
lars, calculated at the prevailing rate of ex- 
change, were $18,210,970 for the first 5 
months of 1950, compared with $6,774,135 
during the corresponding period of 1949. 

Following is a table of principal imports 
from and exports to the United States. 


Principal Imports from and Exports to the 
United States 


| 
Item | Quantity | Value (in 
| Quantity | rupees) ! 


Imports: 
Lubricating oil | 
imperial gal 2__| 654, 063 | 
Agricultural machinery | | 
units 77 | 
Unmanufactured tobacco 
Ib__} 335, 365 
Patent medicines ewt 3 1, 111 
Exports: 
EE RY ere .--Ib_.| 20,514, 285 | 54, 750, 102 
0 a ear ee do__| 47,976,886 | 40, 134, 836 
Graphite_____- cwt 3__| 38, 124 1, 089, 883 
Pepper pinkie peed 1, 638 999, 739 


_ 


, 814, 488 


_ 


, 202, 332 


962, 823 
644, 057 


1 One rupee=approximately $0.21. 
2 Imperial gallon=1.2 U. S. gallon. 
3’ Hundredweight=112 pounds. 
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Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE LICENSES LIMITED TO AMOUNT OF 
EXCHANGE RECEIPTS 


The Colombian Exchange Control Board 
has again begun to restrict the value of ex- 
change licenses issued during any week to 
the total of foreign exchange acquired by 
the Bank of the Republic during the preced- 
ing week, states a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Bogota which cited an- 
nouncements in the press that were con- 
firmed by Exchange Control officials. 

No new resolution or regulation was neces- 
sary in order to reestablish this practice, since 
technically resolutions No. 6 of April 1, 1949, 
and No. 7 of April 5, 1949, have been in effect 
continuously. At the end of 1949, when the 
exchange backlog had been liquidated and a 
favorable balance established, the Board 
ceased applying these resolutions, but now 
that the unfavorable balance for the year 
amounts to a reported $37,000,000 the Board 
has decided to reapply them. 

Resolution No. 6 limited the value of ex- 
change licenses to be granted weekly to the 
value of the purchases of gold and foreign 
money made by the Bank of the Republic in 
the week immediately preceding. Resolution 
No. 7 established the following order of pref- 
erence for granting exchange licenses, ac- 
cording to the type of payment: Public-debt 
payments; dividends on foreign capital; pay- 
ments for Government services; payment of 
obligations insured by irrevocable guaranty 
with the Exchange Control Board; trade- 
mark and patent royalties; reinsurance pre- 
miums; payments for banking services; 
payments for urgent, indispensable technical 
services; payments for merchandise imported 
with gradually reimbursable licenses; student 
remittances; consular remittances; payment 
of irrevocable credits; payment for mer- 
chandise not covered by irrevocable credits; 
insurance premiums; and other payments 
not specified. Within each category, priority 
is to be given to the longest pending 
obligations. 

Exchange Control Board officials indicate 
that the application of resolutions Nos. 6 
and 7 will not be as strict as it was a year 
ago, since there is still no abnormal backlog 
and the danger point in dollar reserves has 
not been reached, and that the practice prob- 
ably will be temporary until such time as 
coffee exports resume a more normal level. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 2, 
1949, for an announcement of resolutions 
Nos. 6 and 7 of April 1 and 5, 1949, respec- 
tively. ] 


MODIFICATIONS IN IMPORT GUARANTY 
DEPOSIT REQUIREMENTS 


Modifications have been made in the im- 
port guaranty deposit requirements estab- 
lished by Exchange Control Office resolution 
No. 39 of March 2, 1950, states a dispatch 
from the United States Embassy in Bogota. 
Exchange control resolution No. 39 required 
that all applicants for import licenses, with 
a few specified exceptions, must make peso 
deposits with the Stabilization Fund ranging 
from 5 to 20 percent of the value of the 
licenses, as a guaranty that at least 80 per- 
cent of the value of the license will be uti- 
lized (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 24, 1950, for additional details) . 

Resolution No. 42, approved by decree No. 
1617, of May 11, 1950, but delayed several 
weeks in publication, exempts the Industrial 
Development Institute and petroleum com- 
panies from the guaranty deposit require- 
ment. The same resolution also provides 
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that banana-producing companies having 
contracts with the National Government for 
advancement of an anti-sigatoka campaign 
will be exempt from the guaranty deposit 
requirement on equipment and supplies for 
said campaign. 

Exchange control resolution No. 44, ap- 
proved by decree No. 1677 of May 15, 1950, 
and also delayed in publication, makes spe- 
cial provision in the case of licenses for ma- 
chinery made to special order, which by 
resolution No. 14 of August 18, 1949, were 
granted extra-long periods of validity. 
When the period of validity is up to 6 months, 
a 10 percent guaranty deposit will be re- 
quired; when the period is from 6 to 12 
months, the required deposit will be 5 per- 
cent; and when the period exceeds 12 months, 
only a 2 percent deposit will be required. 


REGULATIONS REGARDING IMPORTATION OF 
PRINTING MACHINERY 


Import licenses granted to printing estab- 
lishments with a paid-in capital of less than 
100,000 pesos for the importation of printing 
machinery and equipment will be reimburs- 
able entirely at the official rate of exchange, 
provided that. the value of the license does 
not exceed 50,000 pesos, according to a regu- 
lation of the Colombian Exchange Control 
authorities stated by the local press to have 
been issued on June 13, 1950, and reported 
in a dispatch from the United States Em- 
bassy in Bogota. 

Previously, in accordance with resolutions 
No. 20 of October 27, 1949, and No. 29 of 
February 1, 1950, 80 percent of the value of 
licenses for printing machinery was reim- 
bursable with official exchange and 20 
percent through exchange certificates. In- 
asmuch as exchange certificates are cur- 
rently being sold at more than one and a 
half times the official rate, the new regulation 
will benefit small printers. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 26, 1949, and March 20, 1950, for an- 
nouncements of resolutions Nos. 20 and 29.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF AUTOMOBILES AS PERSONAL 
BaGGAGE BY RETURNING COLOMBIAN 
CITIZENS 


Colombian citizens who have been residing 
abroad, upon returning to their country, may 
be granted import licenses for the importa- 
tion of automobiles as personal baggage, ac- 
cording to the provisions of regulation No. 
25 of May 23, 1950, issued by the Office of 
Exchange Control and reported in dispatches 
from the United States Embassy in Bogota. 

Regulation No. 25 provides that a Colom- 
bian citizen returning to his country may 
be granted an import license for a used 
automobile as baggage, provided that he has 
resided abroad for at least 1 year and that 
the automobile in question was acquired by 
him for personal use at least 6 months prior 
to the termination of his stay abroad. An 
import license will be granted only if the 
individual has not imported an automobile 
as baggage within the two preceding years. 


Cuba 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated June 30, 1950) 


Business conditions in Cuba during the 
month of June were satisfactory with the 
dollar value of retail sales in general being 
approximately the same as during the cor- 
responding month of 1949. Some decline in 





trade volume as compared with May 1950 is 
attributed to seasonal factors, such as the 
compulsory closing of stores two afternoons 
each week beginning in June. 

Appreciable advances over the retail dollar 
volume in June 1949 were shown in sales 
of furniture, bathing suits and other sport- 
ing goods, kitchen and other household 
equipment, shoes, plumbing equipment, 
paints, novelties, lamps, low-priced jewelry, 
perfumes, lingerie, and ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing. Purchases of electrical equipment and 
supplies, hardware, washing machines, lux- 
ury items, and drugs amounted to about the 
same as during June of last year, whereas 
declines were registered in purchases of 
candy, stationery, household linens, hosiery, 
textiles, books, and cameras. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Cuba’s largest cotton mill, Cia. Textilera 
Ariguanabo, is operating at less than capacity 
(70 percent) for the first time in 1950. 
Nearly all of the smaller cotton mills are 
producing at about 65 percent of capacity, 
as they did during the past 6 months. This 
activity is expected to continue at the same 
rate through July. The decrease in activity 
of the large mill has occurred in the manu- 
facture of sugar bags. It is a normal de- 
crease at this time of the year when the 
sugar mills have finished grinding. 

Cuba’s rayon manufacturer, Cia. Rayonera 
Cubana, now has completed the doubling of 
its capacity for production of tire cord and 
fabric. The factory is expected to operate at 
capacity indefinitely. Cuba’s ribbon mill 
now is operating at 60 percent capacity with 
plans for full production by mid-August. 
The rayon-tricot industry in Cuba, in con- 
trast to its optimistic outlook of a month 
ago, now foresees a dull summer. Its two 
small mills are operating at approximately 65 
percent capacity. 

Production of manganese and copper con- 
tinued to be high in June. Manganese ore 
which was mined during the first half of the 
year was 40 percent above that in the same 
period of 1949, and there is expectation that 
the increase may reach 50 percent during 
the second half of the year. Copper concen- 
trate produced in the year ended June 30, 
1950, approximated 61,500 tons, exceeding 
the preceding year’s record by 1,000 tons. 
The concentrate has yielded about 37,600,000 
pounds of pure copper. The Tungsten Min- 
ing Corp. which recently announced its ex- 
pectation to be operating commercially by 
midsummer, may not begin its operations 
until early in 1951. 


AGRICULTURE 


In June, heavy rains were reported from 
many places throughout Cuba. In numerous 
other places, abnormally small rains were 
reported. For the island as a whole, precipi- 
tation probably was subnormal. Following 
an unusually dry May, this means that in 
many places seedings of spring and early 
summer crops started late. Pastures are 
recuperating from the long winter drought 
somewhat more slowly than usual. Cattle 
are not fattening up as fast as is customary 
for this season. Crops already in the ground 
are somewhat retarded. Milk production 
and marketings of fat cattle probably will be 
somewhat later than usual in reaching their 
wet-season peak. 

In the sugar industry, June was marked 
by (1) the end of the 1950 grinding season; 
(2) a Government decision to make an ad- 
ditional 500,000 long Spanish tons of sugar 
available to the world market; (3) the an- 
nual election of the officers of the National 
Sugar Mill Owners’ Association and a revision 
in the association’s bylaws so as to place 
the governing of the association on a broader 
and more democratic basis; and (4) the de- 
parture of a delegation to attend the June 
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96 meeting of the International Sugar 
Council in London where a decision was to 
be reached on a new World Sugar Agreement. 

The current Cuban sugar-producing sea- 
son ended on June 14 with an output of 
about 6,126,000 short tons, the third largest 
onrecord. This final confirmation of a large 
1950 crop, coupled with the present prospects 
for a still larger one in 1951 and for increas- 
ing competitive output elsewhere seemed 
further to impress Cuban sugar leaders with 
the significance of the Cuban sugar problem 
and with the importance of adopting a wise 
policy with which to meet it. 

June arrivals of rice in Cuba were small 
as United States exporters awaited the July 1 
opening of the new Cuban import quota 
period. The Government has not yet speci- 
fied the over-all amount of the import quota 
for the new period. According to an ap- 
proved but as yet unpublished decree, how- 
ever, the total amount of the quota will not 
be announced until later in the year, after 
exhaustion of the basic quota of 3,250,000 
quintals (1 quintal=101.4116 pounds avoir- 
dupois) . 

FINANCE 

Appeals against the constitutionality of 
the law authorizing a $200,000,000 loan for 
public works are still under consideration by 
the Chamber of Constitutional and Social 
Guarantees of the Supreme Court. One such 
appeal has been denied; a second is reported 
to be in the process of decision; and a third 
is pending. The Ministry of Finance an- 
nounced during the month that loan nego- 
tiations were being carried on with the World 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
and during the latter part of the month 
officials of that organization were in Cuba 
making investigations. 

Preliminary figures of budget receipts for 
the fiscal year 1949-50 totaled $228,996,198 
through June 20, 1950, and collections were 
being reported at a rate which appeared to 
insure a surplus of several million pesos 
above the budget of about $232,000,000. 

On June 5, all bank clearing operations of 
the Habana Clearing House were transferred 
to the newly established National Chamber 
of Clearances, a part of the National Bank 
of Cuba. Instead of the 11 Habana banks 
associated with the Habana Clearing House, 
the National Chamber now handles clear- 
ance operations for 59 banks and, according 
to its regulations which have now been dis- 
tributed records all clearances effected by 
local clearance chambers in other Cuban 
cities. The clearances handled by the Na- 
tional Chamber are made through adjust- 
ments in the member banks’ deposits in the 
National Bank covering centralized reserves. 

June bank clearances (pesos and dollars) 
as reported by the National Chamber totaled 
$192,577,484 through the twenty-third. They 
compare with clearances reported during the 
entire preceding month, $248,600,108, and 
with those reported for June 1949, $196,938,- 
473, with the reservation that both previous 
months were compiled on the former more 
limited basis. 

On June 27, the Ministry of State an- 
nounced that an exchange agreement had 
been signed by Spain and Cuba, to be effec- 
tive July 1. Pursuant to this agreement, it 
was announced, the Spanish government 
freed for sale in Spain 13,000,000 Cuban 
cigars which had been impounded since Feb- 
ruary 1949 because of exchange difficulties, 
and agreed to make an initial payment of 
$517,000 on its debt for imported Cuban 
tobacco. 

LABOR 


The termination of the sugar-grinding 
season resulted in the dismissal of a certain 
number of workers, but the effect on the 
Over-all picture was not as serious as might 
have been expected. Public-works programs 
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continued to provide employment, and most 
industries operated normally. Wages in gen- 
eral remained at a high level with increases 
ranging from 10 to 25 percent being reported 
in various industries. The Cuban Supreme 
Court of Constitutional and Social Guaran- 
tees rendered a decision during the month 
declaring unconstitutional decree No. 489 of 
September 29, 1950, which ordered wage in- 
creases of 5, 10, and 15 percent to bank em- 
ployees. High living costs continued to pre- 
vail. Rents, utilities, and clothing costs 
remained at about the same level as in the 
preceding month, but tne cost of certain 
staple-food items increased. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR CONSULAR 
DOCUMENTS 


Designed to help prevent under-valuation 
of merchandise exported to Cuba, the Cuban 
Government imposed two additional require- 
ments for the certification of consular in- 
voices by decree No. 1518, effective August 1, 
1950. Under the new legislation, exporters 
must comply with the following regulations: 
(1) There must appear on consular invoices 
the tariff numeral under which each item 
of merchandise listed on the invoice is cov- 
ered in the tariff ‘classifier’ prepared by the 
Directory General of Statistics of the Minis- 
try of Finance; (2) when shipments are 
made by shipping agents, jobbers, intermedi- 
aries or distributors, a true copy of the in- 
voice or other documents of the manufac- 
turer or original producer of the merchandise 
must be attached to the consular invoice. 
The latter requisite is not necessary when 
the original producer or manufacturer ships 
direct to Cuba. 


PHARMACEUTICAL DECREE DECLARED 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


In a recent decision of the Cuban Supreme 
Court, decree No. 91 of January 14, 1947, 
published in the Official Gazette on January 
31, 1947, regulating the manufacture and sale 
of drugs and pharmaceutical products in 
Cuba was declared unconstitutional and in. 
applicable in the future, states a dispatch, 
dated June 29, 1950, from the United States 
Embassy in Habana. Decree No. 91 was said 
to have been in violation of article 10 of the 
Cuban Pharmacy Law of 1912, which provides 
that for the drawing up of new pharmacy 
regulations, the Government must appoint a 
prescribed commission. Cuban legislation 
covering drugs and pharmaceuticals will pre- 
sumably now revert to the basic Pharmacy 
Law of 1912. 

[The provisions of decree No. 91 are iden- 
tical with those of decree No. 69 of 1947, the 
former merely correcting minor typographi- 
cal errors in the latter decree. In view of the 
recent Cuban Supreme Court action, Indus- 
trial Reference Service, vol. 5, pt. 2, July 
1947, No. 51, captioned ““Cuba—Pharmaceu- 
tical Regulations” is no longer effective. ] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL TAXES ON CERTAIN IMPORTED 
Propucts REVISED 


The consolidation of charges, as well as 
the standardization of weights and measures 
applicable to special taxes on certain prod- 
ucts imported into the Dominican Republic, 
have been effected by the provisions of law 


No. 2397, promulgated on May 27, 1950, and 
effective June 7, 1950, according to informa- 
tion received from the United States Em- 
bassy in Ciudad Trujillo, dated June 5, 1950. 
On many items, two or three charges have 
been combined into a single tax. Weights 
and measures applied to these charges have 
been standardized by using metric units ex-~ 
clusively. Thirty-five items are covered by 
the present law, including various petroleum 
products; textiles of cotton, jute, wool, silk, 
and rayon or other synthetic fiber; wood; 
motion-picture films; alcohols; wines, beer, 
and liquors; cigarettes and smoking tobacco. 

[Persons desiring detailed information on 
specific items may contact the American 
Republics Division, Office of International 
Trade, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM-PRODUCT 
CONTROLS REMOVED 


All controls established by decree No. 4913 
of January 29, 1948, governing the importa- 
tion, distribution, storage, sale, and expor- 
tation of petroleum and petroleum deriva- 
tives, including gasoline, oil, and grease for 
vehicles, were removed by Dominican Repub- 
lic Executive decree No. 6614 of June 10, 
1950, reported the American Embassy in 
Ciudad .Trujillo, on June 20, 1950. Import- 
ers, however, must at all times maintain on 
hand a supply of petroleum and its products 
sufficient to cover official needs. The mini- 
mum quantities for this purpose will be de- 
termined by the Minister of War, Marine, 
and Aviation. 

[For announcement of decree 4913 of Jan- 
uary 29, 1948, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 10, 1948.] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


BusIneEss-LICENSE LAw REVISED 


A complete revision of business-license 
charges imposed in the Dominican Republic 
was effected by the enactment of law No. 
2378, published in the Gaceta Oficial of May 
17, 1950. The new law provides for increased 
license charges for almost all types of busi- 
ness. Increases in charges vary from 10 per- 
cent to more than 100 percent on licenses for 
certain types of business, reported the 
United States Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo, 
May 26, 1950. The stamp-tax charges on li- 
cense applications also were increased by 
the new law. 

[Persons desiring information on a specific 
charge may contact the American Republics 
Division, Office of International Trade, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Holders of the Depart- 
ment’s publication, “Establishing a Business 
in the Dominican Republic,” Vol. VI, No. 
111, November 1949, should note the above 
changes on p. 7 of their copies under the 
paragraph entitled “License Taxes.”’] 


REVISED INCOME-TAX LAW ENACTED 


A completely revised summary of current 
income-tax legislation has been announced 
by the Government of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and published as law No. 2344 in the 
Gaceta Oficial of April 17, 1950. The prin- 
cipal changes in the present revision of the 
tax law include the following: 

Determination of income.—Transport com- 
panies established abroad but handling 
transportation to and from the country will 
pay tax on 8 percent (formerly 6 percent) of 
gross income from such _ transportation. 
However, the Executive authority may now 
exempt such enterprises from tax payments, 
in cases where in his judgment, exemption 
would be for the good of the economy. Im- 
plementation of the latter clause may have 
considerable significance in the operation of 
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United States-owned maritime and air-trans- 
port companies. 

National insurance companies and foreign 
companies located in the country will be 
now considered as obtaining net income from 
10 percent of the gross amount of premiums. 

The estimated net income from agricul- 
tural enterprises will be-considered as repre- 
senting 8 percent (formerly 6 percent) of 
total farm value. 

Additional exemptions from tax payment 
now include income obtained by the Red 
Cross, Anti-Cancer League, Tuberculosis 
Council, armed forces personnel, incomes 
from rentals or commerce up to 750 pesos 
annually, income from native agricultural 
enterprises valued at less than 30,000 pesos, 
individual incomes up to 1,200 pesos an- 
nually. 

Former surtax charges of 10 percent on in- 
dividual and 20 percent on corporate incomes 
for absenteeism have been dropped. The 
present tendency is to encourage foreign in- 
vestments in the country. 

Income in the various categories has been 
further clarified with the addition of nu- 
merous sources of income under particular 
categories. 

Deductions.—A more complete outline of 
deductions has been included in the revised 
law. The general deduction for net losses 
has been eliminated and determination of 
special deductible losses clarified. 

The special deductions formerly allowed 
for payments for medical and other profes- 
sional services have been eliminated. 

Special deduction is now allowed for sums 
which insurance companies and similar en- 
terprises set aside for mathematical reserves 
and reserves to*cover current risks. Stock 
companies may deduct from profits the mini- 
mum allowable for reserves, if reserve is un- 
paid. However, reserve is subject to tax if 
distributed later among stockholders or 
otherwise used. 

Tax schedules——Corporation taxes have 
been revised upward on net incomes and on 
undistributed profits. Net income-tax rates 
have been increased from 7 to 10 percent 
plus a 3 percent complementary tax on un- 
distributed profits. Rates on incomes of 
corporations established abroad have also 
been increased from 7 to 10 percent, with an 
additional 3 percent being withheld on earn- 
ings transferred abroad or kept in reserve 
account of profit-and-loss account. 

Tax rates on individual incomes have been 
increased in each category. Rates of 5, 5, 4, 
3, and 14% percent on incomes of the first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth categories, re- 
spectively, have been changed to 7, 6, 5, 4, and 
3 percent for the same categories. 

Administration of the taz—vVarious ar- 
ticles have been clarified as to language. 
Extensions for payments due may not exceed 
a total of 90 days. When no fiscal year has 
been determined, calendar years will apply 
and returns must be filed within 120 days 
after the close of each year. 

Procedures in the event of failure to file a 
return or filing of an incomplete return, to- 
gether with fines or surtax and interest 
rates applied in such cases are outlined for 
the first time in the revised law. 

The administration of the tax and its of- 
ficers or inspectors have also been given the 
right of entry and search without a war- 
rant into any business establishment when- 
ever they have reason to believe documents 
or records relative to income of taxpayers are 
hidden there. Private homes may not be so 
searched. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 17 and 31, 1949, and February 13, 1950. 
Holders of Department’s publication, “Estab- 
lishing a Business in the Dominican Repub- 
lic,” Vol. VI, No. 111, November 1949, should 
correct p. 4 of their copies to conform to the 
above changes. ] 
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Egypt 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 


(Dated June 16, 1950) 


The speculative activity that has charac- 
terized the cotton market during the past 2 
months has caused prices of short-staple 
cotton to soar to unprecedented levels. 
Trade reports indicate that almost the entire 
free supply of short-staple cotton, estimated 
at about 1,000,000 cantars (1 cantar—99.048 
pounds) is now held by two firms. In trade 
circles, it is believed that most of this cot- 
ton may be carried over to the new season, as 
there is little interest among buyers at pre- 
vailing high prices. 

On June 10, the Minister of Finance is- 
sued an order forbidding delivery on futures 
contracts of rebaled cotton, effective as of 
June 1. This order, if maintained, is ex- 
pected to further enhance the position of the 
interests now controlling the short-staple 
market by reducing the quantity of cotton 
deliverable on future contracts. 

The final official estimate of Egypt’s 1949 
cotton crop placed it at 8,517,207 cantars, 
excluding scarto. This is only 238,305 can- 
tars less than the 1948 crop of 8,775,512 can- 
tars. 

The Ministry of Agriculture reports a heavy 
infestation of leaf worm in the present cot- 
ton crop. 

Demonstration of the first American heli- 
copter for pest control was made in Cairo by 
a company which will use this equipment to 
spray against the cotton worm, under con- 
tract with the Egyptian Government. The 
demonstration aroused great interest, and if 
dollars can be made available, it is believed 
that several more helicopters will be im- 
ported for this purpose. 

Egypt’s 1950-51 wheat import require- 
ments are estimated by the Ministry of Sup- 
ply at 600,000 tons, almost 200,000 tons more 
than was imported during 1949-50. The In- 
ternational Wheat Conference has raised 
Egypt’s import quota from 240,000 to 400,000 
tons. 

The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
has completed plans for Egypt’s exhibit at 
the International Trade Fair at Chicago from 
August 7 to August 20. Many crates of 
Egyptian products are now waiting shipment 
at Alexandria for display in 1,300 square feet 
of floor space reserved by the Government. 
Among the products to be shown are fabrics, 
rugs, leather goods, jewelry, silver, brass and 
copper wares, amber, perfume oils, antiques, 
pharmaceutical herbs, henna, flax seed and 
fiber, beeswax, long-staple cotton, and 
long-staple-cotton products. Egyptian Gov- 
ernment officials, manufacturers, and mar- 
keting groups have worked enthusiastically 
in an effort to make Egypt’s exhibit a suc- 
cess. 

A road engineer loaned by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to Egypt was to arrive at the end of 
June for a 3-month consultation period un- 
der the auspices of the Ministry of Commu- 
nications in connection with a hard-sur- 
facing program for country roads, which is 
part of the large program of communication 
improvements being undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The supply of equipment for the enlarge- 
ment of the Egyptian Government petro- 
leum refinery at Suez may come from Ger- 
many. Part of this contract was to be paid 
for in dollars and part in sterling. By pur- 
chasing from Germany, the American firm 
which obtained the contract would be able to 
effect material savings in cost as well as to 
improve deliveries on the sterling portion 
of the project. 





Important elements in the local business 
community are currently urging the Govern- 
ment to modify article 6 of the Egyptian 
Company Law of 1947, which requires that 
at least 51 percent of the stock of joint stock 
companies be held by Egyptians. These ele- 
ments contend that the effect of the law has 
been to discourage foreign investment in 
Egyptian enterprise and that local capital 
is not sufficiently interested to finance all of 
the developments essential to the Egyptian 
economy. Moreover, the charters of certain 
well-established companies in which Egyp- 
tians own less than 51 percent of the stock 
are expiring and the Government has held 
that, in the renewal of these charters, the 
companies will be bound by article 6 of the 
law. 

An instruction was issued to all steamship 
operators and agents by the Director General 
of Customs that in all cases where vessels 
touch both at Egyptian and Israeli ports, 
they must touch at Egyptian ports first in 
order to be assured of services and supplies. 

The congestion at the port of Alexandria 
due to heavy arrivals of imported wheat, 
which for a time prevented the prompt han- 
dling of various types of cargo, is now re- 
ported to be cleared up. 

The draft agreement for conversion of the 
National Bank of Egypt into a Central Bank 
was approved by the Council of Ministers on 
May 24 and initialed the same day by the 
Minister of Finance on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and by the President of the Board of 
Directors on behalf of the National Bank. 
The agreement has to be approved by the 
General Assembly of the National Bank and 
by Parliament. 

The Government has proposed a universal 
noncontributory social-security plan using 
general revenue funds for small benefits on 
disability, old age, and dependency, and ex- 
pects the adoption of the law at this session 
of Parliament. This replaces a former draft 
scheme for a three-part contributor plan for 
industrial workers only. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE-CONTROL PERMITS REQUIRED FOR 
PAYMENT OF FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS 


Egyptian exchange-control authorities an- 
nounced, through the medium of the local 
press, on June 24, 1950, that companies re- 
quiring the services and assistance of for- 
eign technicians and experts should not enter 
into contracts involving the transfer of for- 
eign currency covering payment of salaries, 
indemnities, or savings to such technicians 
and experts, without obtaining approval of 
the Central Exchange Control. This decision 
is stated to have been taken with a view to 
avoid any difficulties which might arise in 
connection with the transfer of hard cur- 
rencies to the relative countries, states a 
report from the United States Embassy at 
Cairo, dated June 24, 1950. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS TO CONTINUE ACCEPTING SHIP- 
MENTS WITH UNVISAED DOCUMENTS 


The Salvadoran Customs is authorized to 
continue accepting shipmens arriving with 
unvisaed documents as established by de- 
cree No. 142 of May 24, 1949 (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 20, 1949), ac- 
cording to the provisions of decree No. 623 
published in the Diario Oficial of June Vs 
1950, and effective the same day. (Source: 
Dispatch dated June 26, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy in San Salvador). 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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As formerly, a 25 percent penalty surcharge 
on the regular 6 percent ad valorem consular 
fee will be assessed on shipments without 
visaed documents except when arriving from 
countries in which there is no Salvadoran 
consul. In order to benefit from the excep- 
tion, the importers are required to present 
a certificate from the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations showing that there is no con- 
sular representation in the country of origin 
of the merchandise. 

Decree No. 623 which replaces decree No. 
142 of May 24, 1949, is reportedly designed 
to facilitate shipments from Japan and 
Germany. 


Finland 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 
(Dated June 29, 1950) 


The signing of two trade agreements with 
the Soviet Union, one covering the remain- 
der of 1950 and the other extending over the 
5-year period 1951-55, overshadowed other 
economic events in Finland in June. 

Under the 1950 agreement, trade is ex- 
pected to amount to $32,000,000 each way. 
Finland will export tugboats, barges, small 
locomotives, special steel and pig iron, wood- 
working machinery and equipment, pre- 
fabricated houses, pulpwood, and some paper 
and lumber. Soviet exports will include 
110,000 metric tons of wheat and 80,000 tons 
of gasoline, also oil cakes, fertilizers, gas oil, 
kerosene, office equipment, and miscellaneous 
machinery, including automobiles. The 
wheat and petroleum products are particu- 
larly important to Finland, inasmuch as it 
has been forced to divert sterling dollar earn- 
ings to fill the deficit in those commodities 
caused by the cessation of imports from the 
Soviet Union during the first 6 months. 

The 5-year agreement provides for a total 
trade of $370,000,000 each way, increasing 
from $58,000,000 in 1951 to $80,500,000 in 
1955. An interesting feature of the agree- 
ment is the fact that a portion of Finland’s 
imports each year, ranging from about one- 
eight to one-fourth, will be obtained from 
third countries, probably Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia, on a trilateral basis similar to the 
agreement concluded with the Soviet Union 
and those countries a year ago. 

Reaction to the agreements in the press 
and in business circles has been favorable, 
since it appears that a market is assured for 
Finland’s engineering products and pre- 
fabricated houses, which have not been 
salable elsewhere in sufficient quantity to 
guarantee full production and employment. 
At the same time, Finland will obtain a sub- 
stantial part of its requirements of grain, 
petroleum products, fertilizer, and oil cake. 
Finland’s major exports of lumber, pulp, and 
paper will not be affected by the agreement 
and will continue to be sold to the west. 

The Diet adjourned for the summer after 
raising salaries of Government employees, 
appropriating $20,000,000,000 in the first sup- 
plementary budget and passing a law in- 
creasing income and property taxes for the 
tax year 1949 (the corporate tax was raised 
from 32 percent to 50 percent). The bill for 
increasing pensions of civil-service employees 
was defeated by an Agrarian-Communist 
combination for obscure reasons. 

The import surplus in Finland’s January- 
May trade balance approximated 9,000,000,00) 
Finnish marks, compared with about 2,000,- 
000,000 marks for the same period last year. 
The volume of both imports and exports was 
about one-third greater. The continued firm 
demand at rising prices for lumber, pulp, 
and paper augur well for Finland's foreign 
trade this year. 
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On the other hand, increasing concern is 
being felt regarding internal economic de- 
velopments. As a result of the general 15 
percent increase in wages and the raising of 
rents and dairy-product prices, which took 
place in May, the monthly cost-of-living 
index is expected to exceed 903, thus causing 
another 5 percent wage increase in August, 
despite the Diet’s nullification of the Gov- 
ernment’s decree raising sugar and coffee 
excises. Added to this, the Government on 
June 16 (rounding out its program for guar- 
anteeing profitability of agriculture) decreed 
further increases in prices of agricultural 
products for the forthcoming crop year. 
Prices paid to producers of wheat, rye, sugar 
beets, and dairy products will be raised. 
This action prompted the Minister of Finance 
in its semiannual economic review to predict 
still another 5 percent wage increase during 
this year. The accelerating wage-price spiral 
has caused some speculation that a further 
currency devaluation will be necessary, but 
informed observers and officials discount 
such rumors, pointing out that such a step 
would be unwise in an atmosphere of gen- 
erally increasing prices elsewhere. 

In other respects, domestic economic de- 
velopments were favorable. Consumption 
and production continued to increase in al- 
most all industries. Deposits in credit in- 
stitutions showed a 2 percent drop in May 
which was attributed by some to the fear of 
inflation but which was probably due to the 
increase in consumption. At the end of May, 
the monthly cost-of-living index (1938-39 — 
100) was 871, compared with 776 a year ago 
and 826 in December. The wholesale-price 
index (1935=—100) rose to 1,209 in May, com- 
pared with 1,057 a year ago and 1,138 in 
December. The stock market continued to 
rise, the index (1935=—100) standing at 425 
on June 10, compared with 262 at the same 
time last year. Unemployment virtually 
disappeared with only 1,400 registered on 
June 10. 


France 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 


(Dated June 30, 1950) 


For the second time within 9 months, a 
French government has fallen on a wage- 
budget issue. The crisis on this occasion re- 
sulted from the question of civil servants’ 
salaries. All parties were agreed that the 
salaries of Government employees, which had 
lagged behind the general wage level, should 
be raised through a system of gradual re- 
classification. The Socialists, however, fa- 
vored more liberal benefits to Government 
employees than the Bidault Government, for 
budgetary reasons, was willing to grant. The 
Government having asked a vote of confi- 
dence on the question, was overthrown by 
an absolute majority on June 24. 

Paris gold, stock-market, and “black” cur- 
rency prices reacted strongly to the double 
impact of hostilities in Korea and the fall 
of the Bidault Government. Gold coins rose 
about 15 percent and gold ingots by 12 per- 
cent during the last week of June, while the 
black-market dollar, which had been only 1 
percent above legal parity, rose 5 percent 
during the same week. 

Industrial production continued to run 
slightly below last year’s level. The May 
index, at 127 (1938=100), was up 4 points 
from the preceding month but was 4 points 
below the postwar peak attained in May 
1949. The principal reason for the decline 
in last year’s level was the fact that, because 
of reduced demand, output in the metal- 
working industries was 12 percent below May 


1949 figures. Nevertheless, production of 
motor vehicles in May 1950 was at an all- 
time high, 48 percent above 1938 output. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


May exports to foreign countries, valued at 
$138,600,000, showed no change from figures 
for the corresponding month last year, while 
imports from foreign sources, valued at $164,- 
500,000, declined 30 percent. The decline 
in dollar imports was particularly sharp; 
imports from the United States decreased 
to $26,000,000 compared with $67,000,000 in 
May 1949, reflecting a reduction in ECA 
assistance. Exports to the United States, 
however, increased to $6,500,000 against 
$4,700,000 in May last year. This narrowing 
of France’s trade deficit continued the trend 
in previous months of this year. Exports to 
foreign countries during the first 5 months 
of 1950 covered 72 percent of imports, com- 
pared with 59 percent during the same 
period of 1949. 

In trade with its Overseas Territories. 
France’s May exports totaled 26,000,000,000 
francs and imports, 23,000,000,000 francs. 
This difference of only 3,000,000,000 francs 
was one of the smallest for any month since 
the war and is in strong contrast to the 
trade picture in May 1949, when French ex- 
ports to the Overseas Territories were valued 
at 28,000,000,000 francs and its imports from 
them at only 20,000,000,000. 


SCHUMAN PLAN 


Negotiations on the Schuman plan to pool 
coal and steel production under an inter- 
governmental authority opened at Paris on 
June 20, with France, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands 
represented. The United Kingdom declined 
a French invitation to participate but at its 
own request has been kept informed of the 
proceedings. 

On June 24, the French presented a work- 
ing paper suggesting a basis for the imple- 
mentation of Schuman’s proposal. After 
consultation with their governments, the 
delegations were to reassemble early in July 
to discuss technical details of the proposal. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


At French instance, the Franco-Italian 
Customs Unity Treaty and Protocols have 
been consolidated, with some alterations, 
into a single convention, which was signed 
in Rome on June 23. 

During the month of June, France signed 
new bilateral commercial agreements with 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, and Norway, and 
extended current agreements with Spain and 
Switzerland. The agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia provides for payment of 4,200,000,000 
francs to France in 20 semiannual install- 
ments as indemnity for French property 
nationalized by Czechoslovakia. 


FINANCE 


In an attempt to bring about a general 
lowering of interest rates and an easing of 
the money market, the Bank of France on 
June 8 lowered its rediscount rate on com- 
mercial paper from 3 percent to 214 percent 
and its other rates correspondingly. 

A long-term loan floated during June by 
the nationalized electric-power industry 
closed on June 20, bringing in more than 
14,000,000,000 francs, or almost three times 
as much as the quota which was set for it. 
Success of this loan and the continued high 
rate of increase in savings bank deposits 
have appreciably supported the French 
Treasury. 

In a speech before the Assembly Finance 
Committee on June 21, Finance Minister 
Petsche described France’s present situation 
as one approaching stabilization. He 
stressed, however, the need for heeding cer- 
tain warning signs liable to upset the deli- 
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cate balance between renewed inflation and 
excessive deflation. He cited in particular 
the leveling off of industrial production and 
exports, an increase in the number of bank- 
ruptcies and liquidations, a drop in certain 
fiscal receipts, and the possibility of deficits 
in the 1950 and 1951 budgets. He estimated 
the 1950 budget deficit at 90,000,000,000 
to 100,000,000,000 francs, which he did not 
consider a serious threat to financial sta- 
bility. 
LABOR 


The month of June was one of extraordi- 
nary quiet in the labor front. No major 
industrial conflicts occurred, and the number 
of days lost due to work stoppages was the 
lowest since the summer of 1949. A threat- 
ened railroad workers’ strike seems, for the 
moment at least, to have been averted. The 
employment situation has continued to 
evolve favorably, with a 5 percent decline in 
unemployment from May 1 to June 1 in 
contrast to a slight rise during the same 
period of 1949. 

PRICES 


The wholesale price index for industrial 
products rose by 1.5 percent during May, 
largely as a result of substantial increases in 
the prices of raw rubber and textiles; how- 
ever, a seasonal decline of 3.4 percent in 
wholesale agricultural products more than 
offset the rise in industrial products, and the 
over-all wholesale-price index showed a de- 
cline of approximately 1 percent for the 
month of May. 

The retail-price index likewise declined 
about 1 percent during the same period. 
Published retail prices for the first 3 weeks 
of June indicate that the downward trend 
is continuing, especially with respect to eggs, 
dairy products, lard, and certain meats. It is 
significant that 4 months after the Febru- 
ary round of wage increases, averaging from 
5 to 8 percent, the over-all retail-price index 
was slightly below the February level, indi- 
cating an appreciable rise in real wages. 


AGRICULTURE 


France has experienced an unusually large 
number of widespread hailstorms, damaging 
wine grapes and other fruits. Especially 
severe damage to vineyards has been reported 
in the Bordeaux and Mediterranean areas. 

On June 2 a contract was signed for the 
exportation to Germany of 100,000 metric 
tons of French wheat from the 1949 crop, 
delivery to be completed by August 1. Pres- 
ent wheat supplies are considered ample to 
permit delivery on this contract without 
jeopardizing the end-of-the-season (July 31) 
stock position. Moreover, it is anticipated 
that grain production this year will show 
a slight increase over last year’s good harvest. 


INDUSTRY 


The Lacq oil field near Pau (Pyrenees) is 
proving much more important than was ex- 
pected when it was discovered in late 1949. 
The field is now producing 1,900 barrels per 
day. Until the Lacq field was discovered, 
French output of crude oil averaged only 1,200 
barrels per day from wells in the Pechelbronn 
area of Alsace. 

The Economic Council on June 21 rec- 
ommended to the National Assembly that the 
Bidault government’s cartel-control bill be 
rejected. This action will probably spell 
the doom of the government’s bill. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
CALFSKINS: Export QUOTA ESTABLISHED 
FOR UNITED STATES 


A quota of 1,000 tons of raw calfskins has 
been established in France for export to the 
United States, according to a notice to ex- 
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porters published in the French Journal Of- 
ficiel of June 20, 1950, and a report of June 
22 from the United States Embassy, Paris. 

The quota will be divided into two parts, 
one to be allocated on the basis of purchase 
orders from United States tanners and the 
other to United States dealer-importers with- 
out regard to purchase orders from tanners. 

According to the notice, applications for 
licenses were to be submitted within 15 days 
from publication of the notice and to be ac- 
companied by a purchase order from the 
United States importer, a pro-forma invoice, 
an exact description of the merchandise; and 
an indication of the price in francs, first 
quality, c.i.f. It was announced that prices 
might be freely arrived at between buyers 
and sellers but must be approved by the 
French Government. 

Licenses granted under the quota will be 
considered for renewal. 

Exporters must inform the French Gov- 
ernment, within 15 days after expiration of 
the validity of their licenses, of the quantity 
of skins which they have exported. 


CRUDE IODINE: IMPORT DUTY TEMPORARILY 
SUSPENDED 


The import duty of 30 percent ad valorem 
on crude iodine (tariff No. ex 346 D) has 
been suspended in France until December 
31, 1950, by an order of June 14, 1950, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of June 
15 and effective June 17, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy, Paris, 
June 19. 


EXPORTS OF A CERTAIN VALUE EXEMPTED 
FROM EXPORT-CONTROL FORMALITIES 


Exports the value of which is less than 
10,000 francs are exempted from export- and 
exchange-control formalities in France, ac- 
cording to a notice to exporters published 
in the French Journal Officiel of June 3, 1950, 
and a report from the United States Embassy, 
Paris, June 6. 

This exemption applies to all exports of 
merchandise, subject to export prohibition 
or not, effected to the destination of a foreign 
country or to French Somaliland, and with- 
out regard to the commercial or gratuitous 
character of the shipments. 

The exemption does not release the ex- 
porter from the obligation of depositing for- 
eign exchange derived from export transac- 
tions involving financial settlement with a 
foreign country with the French Government 
in exchange for francs, under conditions 
fixed by the French Government. 


French Overseas 
Territories 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImPORT-DuTy RATES MODIFIED ON CERTAIN 
EXPLOSIVES IN (GUADELOUPE, MARTI- 
NIQUE, REUNION, AND FRENCH GUIANA 


The import-duty rates of the French 
tariff, heretofore applicable on imports of 
gunpowder and various explosives in Guade- 
loupe, Martinique, and Reunion, were modi- 
fied in those areas, by a decree of March 27, 
1950, published in the French Journal Offi- 
ciel of March 29. 

The new minimum rates of import duty 
are fixed on the following products, in per- 
cent ad valorem: 

Gunpowder; explosives: With a base of 
ammonium nitrate, chlorates, perchlorates 
or other inorganic compounds; explosives 
with a base of nitrated organic derivatives 





or nitric esters: Aromatics: Trinitrophenol 
(“melinite’’), trinitroxylene (‘‘xylite’”), tri- 
nitrotoluene (‘‘tolite’’), etc.; other aromatics: 
With a base of nitroglycerin (dynamite) 
with a nitroglycerin content of less than 12 
percent; aromatics having a base other than 
nitroglycerin; other explosives, 30. 

Fuses and fulminating caps for arms of 
war, imported for private account, 10; mine 
detonators, with or without electric cap, 
other than pure mercury fulminate mine 
detonators, 20. 

In French Guiana, the rate of the import 
duty on gunpowder and the above-men- 
tioned caps and detonators is 10, and on the 
above-mentioned explosives, 20. 


Germany 


DISPATCH FROM OFFICE OF THE 
U. S. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
GERMANY 

(Dated June 30, 1950) 


During May the West German economy 
continued to show favorable trends in most 
sectors. Industrial production increased; 
further postponement of “dollar” food im- 
ports was announced; unemployment de- 
clined; the foreign trade and payments posi- 
tion improved; and, except for seasonal in- 
creases in fresh-fruit and vegetable prices, 
the price situation was stable. Advances 
were still not sufficient, however, to warrant 
unqualified confidence that the economy 
would soon attain stability at or near the 
full-employment level. Counterpart funds 
were also released to Berlin for investment 
and work-relief projects during the month. 


INDUSTRY 


The May industrial production index 
(19836—=100) was 106. The investment-goods 
group increased from 99 in April to 103, 
which is in line with ECA objectives and 
which resulted partly from the channeling 
of counterpart funds into industrial invest- 
ment. Other major categories were un- 
changed from April. The industries showing 
the greatest increases during May were oil 
refining, coal byproducts, stones and earths, 
nonferrous metals, and vehicles. Steel-ingot 
production in May was 914,258 metric tons— 
a rate which annually would approach the 
11,100,000-ton limitation. 

The leveling off in consumer-goods output 
reflects a lag in consumer purchasing, de- 
spite some improvement in worker earnings 
and declining unemployment. Also, mer- 
chants are holding sizable inventories, 
which will not move readily at current prices 
because of style and quality factors. 


Foop IMPORTS; PRICES 


As expected, an additional $16,000,000 of 
the 1949-50 dollar food-import program was 
found to be not immediately required, and 
shipments will be delayed until after August 
1. In place of the fats and oils originally 
planned, about 36,000 metric tons of sugar 
will be imported. 

The consumer-price index increased three 
points in May, to 156 percent of 1938. The 
rise was attributed wholly to seasonal in- 
creases in fruit and fresh-vegetable prices. 
The food index rose from 160 in April to 
168 in May. The basic-materials price index 
rose one point to 197 percent of 1938, owing 
to slight rises in numerous industrial raw 
products. 

LABOR 


Unemployment totaled 1,609,000 at the 
middle of June, a decrease of 124,000 since 
mid-May. Mid-June unemployment was 10.5 
percent of the wage- and salary-earning labor 
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force. Employment totaled 13,680,000— 
larger by 210,000 than mid-May. Federal 
Government work-creation and housing proj- 
ects have as yet contributed little to the fav- 
orable employment trend, and the added 
purchasing power made available by rising 
employment has not yet increased employ- 
ment in consumer-goods industries. In fact, 
employment conditions in textile industries 
deteriorated. Employment programs sup- 
ported by some states (Laender), however, 
contributed greatly toward relieving unem- 
ployment. Bavaria, Lower Saxony, and 
Schleswig-Holstein, which harbored most of 
the unemployment and most of the refugees, 
were enabled by these work-creation and 
housing programs to record declines which 
over the last 4 months averaged about 70 
percent of the total decline in unemployment 
for Western Germany. 

Average weekly gross earnings of manual 
workers in the manufacturing and building 
industries continued to rise during the first 
quarter, being 2 percent higher in March 
than last December. Weekly earnings were 
58.13 Deutsche marks, hourly earnings 1.229 
Deutsche marks, and weekly hours worked 
47.3. The weekly-earnings index was 145.3 
percent of 1938. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In May, West German exports, more than 
$140,000,000, were the highest for any post- 
war month, whereas imports decreased to 
$161,000,000. Exports were 87 percent of im- 
ports, compared with first-quarter figures of 
60 percent in 1950 and 50 percent in 1949. 
The import surplus was reduced from $49,- 
000,000 in April to $21,000,000. 

The most noteworthy development in the 
distribution of trade was the gain in exports 
to OEEC participating countries, which was 
concentrated in the continental countries 
(exports to sterling participants declined 
slightly). OEEC trade showed an export sur- 
plus for the first time since November 1949; 
exports totaled $100,000,000, and imports 
were $89,000,000. 

Exports to Eastern European countries also 
rose sharply in May, topping $14,000,000, 
while imports amounted to $6,000,000. Most 
of the export gain was in trade with Finland 
and Yugoslavia. Since February, exports 
have exceeded imports in Eastern European 
trade. 

The decline in imports was spread among 
all major classifications. Receipts of textile 
raw materials were considerably less than in 
April, but those of grains were about the 
same. Most of the export gain was in fin- 
ished manufactures, notably machinery and 
cotton textiles. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH HUNGARY 
SUPPLEMENTED BY PROTOCOL 


The German-Hungarian trade agreement 
of October 19, 1949, has been supplemented 
by a Protocol of the German-Hungarian 
Mixed Commission following discussions 
completed on March 30, 1950, as stated in the 
Protocol paper. 

Under the terms of this Protocol, provi- 
sions have been made to increase the com- 
modity volume, that amounted to approxi- 
mately $42,000,000 each way, by another 
$5,000,000 each for both countries. Addi- 
tional exports from Germany to Hungary 
are to include various machinery ($1,400,000), 
iron and rolling-mill products ($600,000), 
aluminum in blocks ($900,000), and various 
other industrial products in the amount of 
$2,100,000. Increased deliveries from Hun- 
gary to Germany are to be wheat ($2,000,000), 
bauxite ($500,000), reed ($25,000), and vari- 
ous other products amounting to $2,475,000. 


July 24, 1950 


Greece 


Economic Conditions 


EXPORT TRADE 


The Greek Ministry of National Economy 
recently made public a report indicating that 
Greek exports to all destinations during the 
10-month period ended April 30, 1950, 
amounted to $61,900,000, or 67 percent of the 
amount previously estimated ($91,900,000), 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, states 
a dispatch from the United States Embassy, 
Athens, dated June 16. Inasmuch as May 
and June normally are marked by less-than- 
average export activity, total exports dur- 
ing the 12-month period were expected to 
fall about 25 percent below estimates. 

A preliminary compilation by the Bank of 
Greece shows exports, in millions of dollars 
by areas, for the period July 1, 1949, to April 
30, 1950, with estimated exports during July 
1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, in parentheses, as 
follows: United Kingdom sterling area and 
Egypt, 12.8 (22.3); ERP participating coun- 
tries, except United Kingdom, 25.2 (48.1); 
Western Hemisphere, 11.8 (17.5); other coun- 
tries, including Finland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Spain, 3.2 (4); through private barter, 8.9 
(not estimated). The following figures were 
given for principal exports: Tobacco, 28.2 
(45); currants and raisins, 15.4 (16.2); 
wine, 3 (4.4); olive oil, 0.5 (4); ores, 1.9 (3.2); 
olives, 1.1 (3); sponges, 1.4 (3); raw skins, 1.4 
(1.7); sulfur oil, 0 (1.3); naval stores, 1.3 
(1.2); dried figs, 2.9 (1.2); table grapes 1.2 
(1.1); all others, 3.6 (6.6). 


INVISIBLE RECEIPTS 


Unlike exports, invisible receipts during 
the first 10 months of 1949-50 made a com- 
paratively better showing. Total dollar earn- 
ings during the period aggregated $17,960,000 
as against an estimated total in the entire 
fiscal year 1949-50 of $19,100,000 (93.7 per- 
cent). Earnings in other currencies (mostly 
sterling) were the equivalent of $20,700,000 
as compared with a yearly estimate of $28,- 
900,000 (71.6 percent). Combined earnings 
from all sources were the equivalent of $38,- 
650,090 or 89 percent of an estimated total 
for the year 1949-50 of $48,000,000. 


(,uatemala 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated June 30, 1950) 


Retail sales in Guatemala generally were 
slow in June, reflecting both a seasonal trend 
and continued caution because of political 
uncertainty. Retailers kept inventories low 
and generally placed small import orders. 
Sales of automobiles, household appliances, 
and agricultural machinery, however, were 
good. Tourist volume was more than double 
the total for May, a seasonally slow month, 
and probably 25 percent above June 1949. 
Bank collections for imports held up well, 
though individual items were, on the average, 
smaller than in June 1949. A trend toward 
slower payments by small importers was 
noted, and the demand for commercial credit 
increased slightly. 

Protection of national industry was the 
motive for the prohibition by the Ministry of 
Economy and Labor on May 29 of the impor- 
tation of ice-cream cones, and for the sus- 
pension of June 3 and 23 of the imports of 
men’s and children’s hosiery in selected tariff 
categories, principally cotton and rayon, and 
of women’s cotton hosiery. (See ForrIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 10, 1950.) 


CENSUS 


Preliminary figures of the April 1950 cen- 
sus, published in June, give the total popu- 
lation of Guatemala as 2,781,665, compared 
with 3,283,209 reported for the 1940 census. 
The difference is attributed to errors in the 
1940 census, rather than a decrease in popu- 
lation. 

FINANCE 


Foreign-exchange reserves on May 31, 1950, 
were $39,651,000, consisting of $37,923,000 
held by the Bank of Guatemala and $1,728,000 
held by other banks. At the end of April 
1950 the corresponding totals were $41,983,- 
000, $39,614,000, and $2,369,000. Total re- 
serves at the end of May 1949 were 
$48,102,000. 

The fiscal 1950-51 national budget totaling 
$44,975,780.81 was published in the Official 
Daily of June 28. The initial 1949-50 budget 
was $41,496,265; the revised budget as of the 
end of April 1950, $51,098,011. 


NEW Roap 


An all-weather, graveled road, 74 kilome- 
ters in length, between the colony of Poptun 
and Cadenas on the Sarstun River, in the 
undeveloped Department of El Peten, was 
inaugurated in June. In combination with 
a water route from Puerto Barrios or Living- 
ston to Cadenas, this road provides the first 
means of surface access into the Department. 


AGRICULTURE 


In general, weather conditions have been 
favorable for agriculture. The main corn 
crop is satisfactory in most of the country, 
but corn supplies are seasonally low and 
prices are high, particularly in urban areas. 
Independent banana shippers have made 
only token shipments during the last 2 
months. Poor quality, relatively high pur- 
chase prices in Guatemala, and lower prices 
for quality fruit in the United States are the 
main factors in the cessation of the inde- 
pendent fruit movement. For the period 
January through May 1950, banana ship- 
ments were 2,600,000 stems, in contrast to 
3,100,000 for the like period of 1949. 

The United Fruit Co. signed a contract 
with the labor union at Bananera on the 
north coast of Guatemala on June 13. Asa 
consequence, the company decided not to 
terminate operations in this locality, and 
withdrew its petition to the Government for 
permission to discharge 1,500 workers. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT QUOTA 
FoR 1950-51 


The Ministry of Economy and Labor of 
Guatemala, by resolution of June 1, 1950, 
published in the Official Daily of June 3 and 
effective the same day, has announced the 
following distribution of that country’s 
quota of 10,000 tons of wheat for 1950-51, 
pursuant to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, states a report from the United States 
Embassy at Guatemala dated June 7, 1950: 
2,500 tons of hard or semihard wheat for the 
production of national flour; 7,500 tons of 
wheat equivalent in hard or semihard wheat 
flour to be distributed among the registered 
importers, based upon their imports during 
the past 3 years or less. 

This means, in effect, that the Guatemalan 
prohibition on the importation of semihard 
wheat flour (see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of January 2, 1950) is no longer being 
enforced. 





Brazil last year built or assembled 150,000 
radio sets, against 70,000 in 1948 and 55,000 
in 1947. New assembly plants are in 
operation. 
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Hashemite Jordan 
Kingdom 
Exchange and F inance 


IssuE OF NEW CURRENCY 


The Official Gazette dated June 17 pub- 
lished a decree of the Jordan Council Min- 
isters adopted June 1, providing for a new 
Jordan dinar to be issued from July 1 and 
to replace the Palestine pound as legal tender 
on September 1, states a cablegram dated 
June 21 from the United States Legation at 
Amman. After that, however, Palestine 
pounds will continue to be redeemed. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Hong Kong’s foreign trade during April 
decreased slightly below that of March as 
imports, valued at the equivalent of US$43,- 
200,000, were 11.5 percent below the preced- 
ing month, while exports, valued at the 
equivalent of US$40,000,000, were less than 1 
percent below those of March. The slight 
recession in trade movements in April was 
not regarded as indicative of a future down- 
ward trend, although returns for May may 
possibly be lower, since the subsequent 
months are expected to see an increase in the 
outward flow of cargo to all parts of China, 
and storage restrictions placed on certain 
items in oversupply are expected to be 
removed. 

China supplied 19.8 percent of the Colony’s 
imports in April, followed by the United 
States with 17.3 percent and the United 
Kingdom with 14.3 percent. Principal im- 
ports were textile fabrics, textile materials, 
and animal and vegetable oils, fats, greases, 
and waxes. China also was in first place as 
a purchaser of Hong Kong’s exports, with 
36.5 percent of the total, followed by British 
Malaya with 10.7 percent, Macao 8 percent, 
and the United States 6.3 percent. 

Exports of locally made goods to countries 
under imperial preference certificates, which 
afford them preferential tariff rates, contin- 
ued to increase during April. Exports rose 
to the equivalent of US$2,800,000, an increase 
of US$770,000 over March, which in turn was 
US$1,260,000 larger than in February. Knit- 
ted wares continued to occupy the principal 
position, with exports amounting to 164,909 
dozen, valued at US$612,500, followed by 
shirts and clothing, 52,244 dozen, valued at 
US$470,750; rubber shoes, 1,070,000 pair, 
valued at US$358,750; cotton yarn, 1,177 
bales, valued at US$262,500; and enamelware, 
203,662 dozen, valued at US$204,750. The 
United Kingdom took the largest quantity 
of these exports, $1,470,000, or 52.5 percent 
of the total, followed by India with $290,500. 

The evacuation of the Chusan Islands by 
the Chinese Nationalists and the removal of 
the last bases in the Pearl River estuary left 
the routes to Shanghai and Canton reason- 
ably free for shipping. A few vessels were 
loaded with cargo and dispatched for these 
two cities on trial runs. If they are suc- 
cessful, greatly increased shipments to the 
two ports are expected. Approximately 50 
ships, which have been at anchor in the 
Colony for many months, will be available 
to carry the large quantities of cargo pur- 
chased by Shanghai importers which have 
been stored in Hong Kong. Communist au- 
thorities in Peiping announced they would 
facilitate the importation of this cargo by 
unfreezing import restrictions and taxes and 
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urged importers to take advantage of the 
low prices prevailing in Hong Kong. 

The third direct train from Shanghai, con- 
sisting of 12 freight cars loaded mostly with 
vegetable oils, arrived in Kowloon on April 
26 and returned the following day with news- 
print, gunny bags, gasoline, end cotton yarn, 
Through service between Kowloon and Can- 
ton has not yet been reestablished, cargo 
and passengers still being unloaded on one 
side of the border and transferred to the 
other side for resumption of the journey. It 
is understood that the Communists wish to 
cancel the former ratio of 8 to 2 for the 
distribution of railway charges in favor of 
a larger portion for themselves. 


FINANCE 


The open market exchange rate for United 
States dollars ranged between HK$6.26 for 
US$1 to HK$6.04, the average for the month 
being HK$6.17. Weakening in the United 
States dollar rate was attributed to the de- 
creased demand for payment of imports and 
for transfers of capital. Bank notes in cir- 
culation in Hong Kong dropped slightly in 
April to HK$800,799,859 from HK$802,502,471 
in March. The decline has been gradual 
since the spring of 1949, owing to decreased 
demand for the Colony’s notes in South 
China. The clearing-house returns for April 
amounted to HK$912,803,343, a decrease of 
6 percent below those for March. 

The lessening effectiveness of the Chinese 
Nationalist blockade had an encouraging in- 
fluence on the stock exchange, sales amount- 
ing to the equivalent of approximately US- 
$1,000,000. Brokers believed that investors 
were beginning to appreciate the high yields 
offered by certain shares, especially in rubber- 
manufacturing companies, which were en- 
joying a record business. 


PRODUCTION 


Marked increases in the production of ce- 
ment, electricity, and gas were made during 
April. Production of cement amounted to 
6,022 metric tons, compared with an average 
monthly output of 4,889 tons during 1949. 
Output of electricity amounted to 23,641,000 
kilowatt-hours, against a monthly average of 
18,139,000 kilowatt-hours in 1949; while gas 
manufactured and distributed totaled 40,- 
018,700 cubic feet, compared with the 1949 
monthly average of 32,776,000 cubic feet. 

Local towel factories were working to ca- 
pacity to fill orders from the United King- 
dom and Africa for about 2,000,000 dozen 
cheap towels, valued at the equivalent of 
US$5,250,000, to be completed by the end of 
June. Local towels are of inferior quality to 
those made in Shanghai but are about 20 
percent cheaper. 

The Colony’s mineral production is now 
confined to extracting iron ore at the Ma 
On Shan works. Production during the first 
quarter of 1950 was 34,205 long tons, most 
of which went to Japan under contract. The 
rate of production has increased over 1949, 
when 59,181 long tons were mined, but the 
quality of the ore has deteriorated, which 
may cause SCAP to revise its agreement. 
Wolfram mines, which produced 900 tons in 
1949, have been abandoned. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Aircraft arrivals in April numbered 238, 
compared with a monthly average of 1,061 in 
1949; while arrivals and departures of pas- 
sengers number 2,669 and 3,952, respectively, 
compared with monthly averages of 12,246 
and 13,312 during 1949. Air freight showed 
an even greater decline, with 30.9 metric 
tons arriving and 80.8 metric tons exported 
during the month, against monthly averages 
of 237.7 and 272.7 metric tons, respectively, 
during 1949. Cessation of air transportation 
to the Chinese mainland has been almost 
entirely responsible for the decline in the 
Colony’s air traffic. 





Entrances and clearings of ocean-going 
ships in April were virtually unchanged 
from the preceding month, ships numbering 
1,150 with a total tonnage of 2,028,234, com- 
pared with 1,199 and 2,207,963 in March. 

Radio-telephone service between Hong 
Kong and Tokyo was established at the end 
of April. Service is limited to the hours 
between 8 a. m. and 10:30 a. m., and charges 
are approximately US$5 for the first 3 min- 
utes and $1.70 for each additional minute. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY Svup- 
PLEMENTED BY PROTOCOL 


(See item appearing under heading of 
Germany.) 


Iceland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROHIBITION OF IMPORTS FOR WHICH For- 
EIGN EXCHANGE Not AVAILABLE 


An Icelandic decree of June 12, 1950, effec- 
tive immediately, prohibits the importation 
of goods for which local banks have not 
made allocation of the foreign currency nec- 
essary for payment (unless the goods have 
been paid for in advance), according to a 
report of June 23 from the United States 
Legation at Reykjavik. 

The above prohibition applies to goods for 
which import and currency licenses have 
been issued. However, goods in transit will 
be permitted to enter if the importer can 
prove that the goods were shipped before the 
new decree became effective. Gifts not ex- 
ceeding 500 crowns (about $31.70) in value 
are exempt from this prohibition if their gift 
status is proved by documentary or other 
evidence. 


India 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Import LICENSING POLICY 


In order to permit Indian industries to 
schedule their supply and machinery re- 
quirements, the Indian Government has lib- 
eralized its licensing policy, according to a 
public notice issued by the Government of 
India on June 15, 1950, announcing the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the issuance of im- 
port licenses for the second half of 1950, and 
for the needs of industry through the first 
half of 1951 or even the entire year. 

Although a few items previously prohib- 
ited are now allowed entry, the new licensing 
policy continues to impose severe restrictions 
upon imports from the United States. The 
basis for granting import licenses will be the 
essentiality of the particular goods involved 
and the monetary ceilings. No licenses will 
be granted for goods when similar goods or 
substitutes are available from local sources. 
Luxuries and nonessentials may not be im- 
ported from any country. 

Importers desiring to buy goods from a 
hard-currency area will be required to pre- 
sent evidence that similar goods or substi- 
tutes are not available from soft-currency 
countries. Dollar imports will be confined 
to essential materials and machinery. 

Established importers will be granted 
licenses in most cases in accordance with a 
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quota based on their past imports. For dol- 
lar-area imports, licenses will be granted on 
the basis of previous imports of the same 
goods from dollar areas. For certain com- 
modities no quotas are fixed, but each appli- 
cation will be considered on its own merits. 
Nevertheless, the determining consideration 
in granting licenses to import goods from 
dollar countries will not be the past imports 
by the applicant, but the essentiality of the 
goods, the overriding consideration being al- 
ways the availability of foreign exchange. 

Importers who have not previously im- 
ported a particular commodity from a dol- 
lar or hard-currency country will be treated 
as “newcomers,” even though they may have 
imported the same commodity from other 
sources. Separate instructions are issued 
for applications from “newcomers.” 

The new regulations do not apply to goods 
falling under the “Capital Goods” and “Heavy 
Electrical Plant” licensing procedure. (See 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 22, 1948.) 

Because of commitments under trade 
agreements which India has signed with vari- 
ous countries, certain articles are licensed 
only from the particular country from which 
India is obligated to import such articles. 

Separate announcements will be made at 
later dates in regard to motorcars and trucks, 
Diesel engines, aluminum, raw cotton, cer- 
tain chemicals, tea chests, and printing 
paper. 

Among the items at one time imported 
from the United States but still forbidden 
are industrial sewing machines, motors and 
generators (excepting parts), passenger ele- 
vators, and gasoline and kerosene engines 
(except parts for road-vehicle engines). The 
most important item which could be im- 
ported from the United States during the 
first half of 1950 but which is deleted from 
the present list is unmanufactured tobacco. 

For the purpose of lcensing imports, coun- 
tries have been grouped into four catego- 
ries—namely, dollar, hard-currency, me- 
dium-currency, and soft-currency areas. 
Open General License No, XVI, applicable to 
the imports from sterling and soft-currency 
areas, is continued in force. No imports are 
permitted from the Union of South Africa. 
(This is an economic sanction having no 
relation to any monetary situation.) Special 
policies govern imports from Pakistan, Cey- 
lon, Japan, and Czechoslovakia. 

The requirement that applications for im- 
port licenses must, in most cases, be ac- 
companied by a certificate of income-tax 
verification, remains in effect. Forward com- 
mitments for the period January-June 1951, 
can be entered into at this time for a range 
of commodities, including certain raw mate- 
rials and requirements for industries. In 
order to obtain an even flow in the expen- 
diture of foreign exchange, however, two 
sets of licenses will be issued for these com- 
modities—one for July-December 1950, and 
one for January-June 1951. 

Licenses issued for July-December 1950 
ordinarily will be valid for 6 months from 
the date of issue. Those issued for January— 
June 1951, will, as a rule, be valid for 6 
months from January 1, 1951, regardless of 
the date issued. For certain industrial raw 
materials and equipment, however, licenses 
will be valid for 12 months from either the 
date of issue or from January 1, 1951. These 
commodities include precision and measur- 
ing tools, industrial tools, industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment, aniline dyes, radio 
parts, motorcar parts and accessories, air- 
planes and parts, scientific instruments, 
agricultural implements, and certain basic 
metals and raw materials. A 15-day grace 
period is usually, but not always, allowed, 
but no letter of credit may be opened 
against a license during the grace period. 
Unauthorized imports are severely penalized 
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and are liable to be confiscated without 
option of redemption. Importers are there- 
fore urged not to make commitments for 
shipments of goods until an import license 
has been obtained. The c. i. f. value shown 
on the license is the limiting factor in clear- 
ance of goods through the Customs, and the 
c. i. f. value of the goods upon arrival should 
not exceed the value stated in the license. 

An importer should not submit more than 
one application for goods falling under the 
same serial number (in the Import Trade 
Control Schedule) and from the same coun- 
try during any one licensing period. Excep- 
tions are made when repeat orders are very 
necessary or unavoidable, in which case the 
second or third application should refer to 
previous licenses granted. No import licenses 
will be granted to both a branch firm and its 
head office unless both are “established 
importers.” 

A fee is charged for each import-license 
application submitted, and no refunds are 
made even though the application may be 
rejected. Applications from “established im- 
porters” must be received by October 31. 

The list of commodities which may be 
imported into India from dollar countries 
during July-December 1950 is available from 
all Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce, located in the principal cities or from 
the Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Malta 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW GRANTS FROM UNITED KINGDOM 
STRENGTHEN MALTA’sS FINANCES 


Financial assistance to Malta in the form 
of grants totaling £1,500,000 over the next 5 
years was announced in Parliament on May 
25, 1950, by the United Kingdom’s Minister 
of State for the Colonies. The decision to 
provide aid was based on recommendations 
contained in a report by Sir George Schuster, 
who, early in 1950, conducted an inquiry into 
the financial and economic position of the 
Maltese Islands at the request of the Malta 
Government. The new grants bring the to- 
tal amount of United Kingdom financial aid 
to Malta, since the end of the war, to ap- 
proximately £35,000,000. 

The beneficial effect of the new program 
on Malta’s economy is reflected in budget 
estimates for the 1950-51 fiscal year (ending 
March 31), which were presented to the 
Maltese Legislative Assembly on May 25, 
1950. The new budget calls for total ex- 
penditures of £5,752,921 and total revenues 
of £5,853,496. A surplus of £100,575 thus is 
anticipated, in contrast to a deficit of £363,- 
840 realized in the preceding fiscal year. 
Expenditures in the latter period totaled 
£5,918,590 and revenues £5,554,750. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXCISE-TAX REFUND ReEpuUcED ON Ex- 
PORTED PERFUMES, TOILET WATERS 
CONTAINING ALCOHOL 


Refund of excise taxes paid on the alcohol 
contained in toilet waters and perfumes has 
been limited to three-fifths of the excise, 
according to a Netherlands decree of May 20, 
1950, effective June 1, 1950. Previously the 
entire excise tax paid could be refunded. 

Only during the first 2 months after the 
effective date of the decree may refunds be 
granted of the entire excise tax paid if it 


can be proved that the exported perfumes 
and toilet waters were prepared with alcohol 
for which the excise tax was paid in full. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL ALLOCATIONS APPROVED FOR 
IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES TRACTORS, 
FARM IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOL HANDLES 


Approval of the expenditure of $8,576,000 
for United States tractors and farm imple- 
ments for the second half of the 1950 licens- 
ing year as announced on June 8 by the New 
Zealand Minister of Agriculture. He stated 
that this amount together with $4,302,000 
expended on American equipment for the 
first half of 1950 brought the total 1950 
approved expenditure up to $12,878,000, 
which would permit importation of 925 
crawler tractors, 300 light wheel tractors, 400 
pick-up type hay balers, and 100 header 
harvesters. Distribution of the currently ap- 
proved $8,576,000 expenditure was given as: 
Agricultural tractors and spares, $3,710,000; 
farm implements and spares, $1,066,000; and 
industrial tractors, equipment and spares, 
$3,800,000. 

Also, an additional allocation has been 
fixed for imports of wooden handles for tools 
from the United States and Canada to the 
extent of 50 percent of the amounts of 1949 
licenses. 


Paraguay 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 


(Dated June 28, 1950) 


Commercial activity in Asuncion during 
the month of June 1950 was hampered by 
continued difficulties in obtaining foreign 
exchange with which to replenish depleted 
stocks. As a result, sales of consumer goods 
trended downward during the first half of 
1950. Banking institutions indicate that 
there is a continuing conversion of liquid 
assets into tangible holdings with a fixed 
value. Indicative of the situation is the 
fact that while prices of building materials 
have risen consistently, the number of per- 
mits issued for the construction of new 
houses in the city of Asuncion this year is 
considerably in excess of those issued for the 
like period in 1949. A continuing demand 
for short-term bank loans was reported in 
June; interest rates ranged from 7 to 9 
percent. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The Bank of Paraguay has continued its 
policy of refusing to issue letters of credit, 
except in unusual cases. Payments for im- 
ported merchandise during June were by 
sight drafts against receipt of merchandise. 
Payments for authorized imports from the 
United States have been delayed from 1 to 
14%, months, 

A commission has been appointed to make 
recommendations relative to the negotiation 
of a treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
economic development with the United 
States. 

The local press has announced that as a 
result of the commercial treaty signed in 
January 1950 with Yugoslavia, a considerable 
quantity of Paraguayan cotton has been de- 
livered to that country, in return for cement 
in an amount sufficient to meet Paraguayan 
needs for several months. Recent exports 
from Paraguay to the Netherlands, under 
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terms of an agreement signed with that 
country in January 1950, include quebracho 
extract, cotton, and salted cattle hides in 
exchange for iron and steel products, agri- 
cultural machinery, and galvanized pipe. 
Under treaty commitments, Paraguay has 
shipped considerable quantities of tobacco 
and quebracho extract to Germany, which, 
in turn, has undertaken to deliver chemical 
products, semimanufactured iron, steel, and 
metal products, and electrical equipment. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm crops in Paraguay continued to thrive 
during the month of June, and harvests of 
cotton, rice, and corn probably will exceed 
previous estimates. Recent official reports 
indicate increased areas planted in rice and 
cotton during the period 1949-50. The De- 
partment of Lands and Colonization has an- 
nounced that a new colony of 10,000 hectares 
will be opened shortly, with houses and other 
facilities available for colonists. The Bank 
of Paraguay announced the completion of 
another subterranean grain depository and 
has made plans for the completion of 21 
other such installations during 1950, with a 
total storage capacity of 7,395,000 kilograms. 
During 1949 there were 10 depositories built, 
with a total storage capacity of 2,306,000 
kilograms. 

MEAT 


The Paraguayan Meat Corporation, a com- 
bined Government and private organization 
for the sale and distribution of meat, ac- 
cording to the local press, has encountered 
difficulties in making sufficient meat available 
for public consumption and in meeting the 
livestock requirements of the three local 
meat-packing houses. Plans called for the 
importation of up to 80,000 head of Argen- 
tine cattle during 1950 for use by the packing 
plants, in addition to 30,000 animals to be 
supplied from local stocks. However, cattle 
exports from Argentina have now been sus- 
pended. There is no indication as to when 
they will be resumed, and in view of the 
limited supply of cattle on hand it is re- 
ported unlikely that the packing houses will 
be able to continue operations beyond July 
1, 1950. 

Cost oF LIVING 


The general index of the cost of living for 
a worker’s family of five persons, as compiled 
by the Bank of Paraguay, increased in May 
to 825, from 643 in December 1949 (base, 
1938=100). The factors accounting for this 
rise, using the 1938 base, are as follows: 
Food, 822; rent, 700; light and fuel, 698; 
clothing, 1,372; and general expenses, 532. 
A general wage increase, averaging approxi- 
mately 40 percent over the previous wage 
level, was authorized in May. The present 
trend, however, is such that increased living 
expenses are rapidly removing benefits re- 
sulting from the wage increase. 


FINANCE 


As of June 1, 1950, the monetary depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay reported that 
note circulation within the country was 
115,338,000 guaranies, compared with 77,788,- 
000 guaranies on June 1, 1949, and 104,638,000 
guaranies on May 1, 1950. Foreign-exchange 
holdings of the Bank of Paraguay were 19,- 
024,000 guaranies on June 1, 1950, compared 
with 24,185,000 guaranies on June 1, 1949, 
and 17,490,000 guaranies on May 1, 1950. 
Most of the holdings are believed to be in 
pounds sterling, United States dollars, and 
Argentine pesos. The slight improvement 
since May is attributed largely to increased 
exports of cotton and tobacco to sterling 
and dollar areas. The rates of exchange 
established on November 5, 1949 continue 
unchanged. The black-market rates were: 
High,.20 guaranies per dollar; low, 18.50; 
month-end, 18.50. 
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Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF PROTECTION ACCORDED PERUVIAN 
TEA-PRODUCING INDUSTRY 


A Supreme resolution of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment of April 27, 1950, published in the 
local press April 28, increases the specific 
import duty on tea in bulk (tariff item No. 
259) from 1.20 to 7.50 soles per gross kilo- 
gram, and that on tea in tins or packages 
weighing up to 3 kilograms (tariff item No. 
260) from 2.00 to 9.00 soles per gross kilo- 
gram, reports a dispatch of May 4, 1950, from 
the United States Embassy at Lima. In addi- 
tion, for the assessment of consular fees 
and other ad valorem surcharges, the resolu- 
tion fixes the minimum c. i. f. value of im- 
ported tea at 20.00 soles per kilogram. 

The import duty on tea was increased, ac- 
cording to the preamble of the resolution, 
as a result of a petition made by Peruvian 
tea producers, whose request for tariff pro- 
tection was induced by their inability to 
compete in quality and, in some cases, on a 
price basis with foreign tea. 


EXPORT PROHIBITION OF COTTONSEED 
CONTINUED 


Because of the continuing short supply of 
vegetable oils on the Peruvian market, a 
Supreme Resolution of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, dated May 30, 1950, published in the 
cfficial diary June 15, authorizes the contin- 
ued prohibition on the exportation of cotton- 
seed from Peru. The resolution also applies 
this prohibition to the exportation of cot- 
tonseed meal (pasta) and removes all exist- 
ing restrictions on the free internal circu- 
lation and commerce in these commodities 
except those imposed for sanitary reasons. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
24, 1948, and July 12, 1947, for previous an- 
nouncements concerning export restrictions 
of cottonseed and cottonseed meal.] 


UNRESTRICTED IMPORTATION OF QUININE 
AND DERIVATIVES AUTHORIZED 


A Supreme Resolution of the Peruvian 
Government of May 29, 1950, removes all re- 
strictions on the importation of quinine and 
quinine derivatives into Peru, according to 
a dispatch of June 14, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy in Lima. The resolution is 
to remain in force as long as Peruvian qui- 
nine production is inoperative. 

This action, taken because of the recent 
shutdown of the only domestic quinine- 
processing plant and because of the present 
depleted stocks of quinine and quinine salts, 
amends the provisions of law No. 10667 of 
September 29, 1946, whereby imports of qui- 
nine and derivatives were made subject to 
prior approval by the Ministry of Public 
Health as a means of protecting the Peruvian 
quinine-producing industry. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 23, 1946, for announcement of law No. 
10667 mentioned above.] 


Philippines 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 


(Dated June 22, 1950) 


For the first month since the end of the 
war, Philippine foreign trade returns in 
May showed a balance of exports. Ship- 
ments abroad were valued at 43,000,000 
pesos, and imports amounted to 9,000,000 





pesos, according to a report from the Acting 
Commissioner of Customs to the Central 
Bank. (1 peso=$0.50.) In May 1949, ex. 
ports amounted to 45,000,000 and imports to 
91,000,000 pesos. The drastic reduction in 
imports was a direct result of import and 
exchange controls. 

Following enactment of the new import- 
control bill the latter part of May, the mer- 
chant community began a process of planned 
retrenchment, including material layoffs of 
American, Philippine, and European person- 
nel. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY July 
3, 1950, page 26, for summary of new import- 
control law.) 

The Governor of the Central Bank, in his 
first annual statement, indicated that esti- 
mated dollar receipts in 1950 would amount 
to 535,500,000 pesos, against disbursements 
of 537,900,000 pesos. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Several large industrial ventures were ini- 
tiated in June. The Philippine Coke and 
Iron Co., with authorized capital of 1,000,- 
000 pesos, was organized to start production 
of metallurgical wood coke, pig iron, and 
steel from Philippine raw materials. The 
Eternit Corporation, capitalized at 2,500,000 
pesos, was formed by joint Belgian, United 
States, and Philippine interests. The cor- 
poration will take over and expand the man- 
ufacture of asbestos-cement products at the 
Hume Pipe and Asbestos Co.’s plant at Man- 
daluyong, east of Manila. 

An American sugar company with a cen- 
tral in Luzon announced its intention of 
investing an additional 7,000,000 pesos over 
a period of 18 months for rehabilitation of 
mill equipment and expansion of cultivated 
area from the present 18,560 acres to 32,110 
acres. American soap interests began con- 
struction of a 2,500,000-peso plant with es- 
timated annual capacity of 2,500 tons of soap. 
The plan is to employ about 300 workers. 


ABACA 


Abaca balings during the first 4 months 
of 1950 reflected the continued improvement 
in production noted this year. Balings to- 
taled 236,826, compared with 197,268 in the 
first 4 months of 1949, and exports amounted 
to 210,837 bales, against 185,679 in the cor- 
responding period last year. Production of 
abaca in 1950 is officially estimated at 790,- 
000 bales, an increase of 50 percent over 
1949. Prewar output averaged about 1,300,- 
000 bales. With the rapid and steady in- 
crease in production, there has been a 
noticeable tendency for abaca prices to soften 
and for buyers to hold off. Davao grade J-1 
now sells at 50.50 pesos per picul (139 
pounds), compared with 56.50 a month ago 
and 61.50 a year ago. 


SuGaR 


At the close of May the output of cen- 
trifugal sugar from the 1949-50 crop aggre- 
gated 620,000 short tons. All centrals in 
Luzon had ceased grinding, and only seven 
mills in the Visayas remained in operation. 
Whereas the 1949-50 crop forecast was fre- 
vised downward to 720,000 short tons (80,- 
000 tons under the previous estimate), the 
Official estimate of the forthcoming 1950-51 
crop has been increased to 1,065,051 short 
tons. Such a crop would be only slightly 
less than the prewar normal output. The 
bill to increase the share of cane planters in 
sugar output, which passed the recent ses- 
sion of Congress, was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. The measure provided a minimum of 
60 percent and a maximum of 70 percent 
participation by planters, in the event they 
and millers were unable to agree on a 
contract. 

CocoNuT Propucts 


Coconut products exported during the first 
5 months of 1950 included 180,301 long tons 
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of copra, 18,844 tons of coconut oil, and 
27,111 short tons of desiccated coconut. 
Shipments in the corresponding period last 
year consisted of 204,592 tons of copra, 20,076 
tons of oil, and 25,768 tons of desiccated coco- 
nut. The reduced exportations are attribut- 
able partly to increased domestic utilization 
of coconut oil and to the recent serious dis- 
sident activity in coconut areas. Copra 
prices, although appreciably better than last 
year, have receded from 36 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams (220.4 pounds) in mid-May to the cur- 
rent quotation of 29 pesos. 


TOBACCO 


Tobacco prices appear to have reached 
their maximum level during the past month, 
with Isabela leaf remaining steady at 160 
pesos per bale of 115 kilograms (about 253 
pounds). A year ago the same variety of leaf 
sold at only 105 pesos. Although the pre- 
liminary official forecast of the year’s leaf pro- 
duction remains at 24,000 metric tons, actual 
output is expected to surpass that amount by 
a substantial margin. Significant increases 
in domestic production of tobacco manufac- 
tures likewise are taking place. 


RICE 


The 1949-50 rice-crop forecast remains at 
58,879,000 cavans of paddy, or the equivalent 
to 1,683,940 metric tons of cleaned rice. 
(Cavan of unhulled rice=97 pounds.) Pro- 
duction has been ample this year; and prices, 
although recently slightly higher, have been 
well stabilized at levels considerably below 
last year’s quotations. With excellent corn 
and sweetpotato crops, little or no imported 
rice should be required this year. The Na- 
tional Rice and Corn Corporation has a heavy 
inventory and is buying a moderate amount 
of native paddy at prices slightly above com- 
mercial sales. 


Exchange and Finance 


CENTRAL BANK REGULATION REGARDING 
REMITTANCES OF PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


All companies customarily remitting 
abroad profits and dividends are required 
by order of the Central Bank of the Philip- 
pines to submit certified balance sheets, 
profit and loss statements, and dividend 
records for the calendar years 1947, 1948, 
and 1949, states a press announcement re- 
ceived from the United States Embassy at 
Manila. 


GOVERNMENT DEFICIT, FISCAL YEAR 1951 


The accumulated deficit of the Philippine 
Government at the end of fiscal year 1951 
will amount to 421,300,000 pesos, on the basis 
of the reduced budget recently approved, ac- 
cording to figures released to the press by 
the General Audit Office, Manila. The excess 
of expenditures over income for the fiscal 
year is estimated at 66,100,000 pesos (peso= 
U. S. $0.50). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE-CONTROL LAW PASSED 


The establishment of commodity ceiling 
prices during periods of national emergency 
has been authorized by presidential approval 
of a price-control measure which recently 
passed the Philippine Congress. As Republic 
Act 509, the law will be effective until April 
30, 1951, reports a press announcement for- 
warded by the United States Embassy at 
Manila. 

The Philippine Relief and Trade Rehabili- 
tation Administration (PRATRA) is desig- 
nated to enforce the act during periods of 
price inflation. PRATRA is authorized to 
establish ceiling prices for prime commodities 
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and to promulgate regulations for the en- 
forcement of price ceilings, according to an 
advance draft of the bill. The agency also 
may be authorized by the President to act as 
exclusive importer for these commodities, dis- 
tributing them to the public at the estab- 
lished ceilings, and to commandeer goods and 
commodities, which are to be paid for at rea- 
sonable prices to be determined by the gen- 
eral manager of the Administration. 


Taiwan (Formosa) 


Economic Conditions 


During April, business conditions in Tai- 
wan (Formosa), remained at the low levels 
of previous months in the face of a ccn- 
tinued shortage of operational funds. While 
some observers attributed the halting of the 
rise in prices during the month to a lull in 
military activity, others were inclined to 
point to market stagnation as the cause for 
comparative price stability. 

Of particular significance was the action 
of the military in drawing up a monthly op- 
erating budget in cooperation with central 
and provincial finance authorities, and their 
evident determination to operate strictly 
within the limits of that budget forecast a 
more healthy internal economy. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


Provincial authorities determinedly kept 
the local note issue of new Taiwan yuan 
below the legal limit, despite the urging 
by business groups and others to extend it 
beyond the NTY200,000,000 authorized, as a 
means of easing the tight money market. On 
April 30, it was reported that the total note 
circulation amounted to NTY196,608,269, an 
increase of about NTY6,200,000 over March. 
This figure, however, excluded the issuance 
of subsidiary notes and coins; the latter 
have appeared in abundance. 

One of the more important factors con- 
tributing to the successful maintenance of 
currency circulation within the legal limit 
was the continued large allocations of for- 
eign exchange by the Industrial Banking 
Subcommittee of the Provincial Production 
Board. Total grants in foreign currencies ex- 
tended in April to both Government organi- 
zations and private firms were reported as 
follows: US$449,046, HK8$773,800, £17,319, 
$$33,600, and US$622,466 in Japanese barter 
credits. 

Heavy sales of United States dollar deposit 
notes in the last part of April also contrib- 
uted to keeping the note issue within the 
authorized limit. The sale of these notes 
for United States dollar exchange was begun 
on April 24 by the Bank of Taiwan in order 
to ease the shortage of foreign-exchange 
surrender certificates. By offering a more 
favorable rate of exchange—NTY8.35 to the 
United States dollar as against the prevail- 
ing exchange certificate rate of NTY8 to 1— 
US$1,200,000 in deposit notes were sold in 
the last week of April. 

Nevertheless, a steady depreciation of the 
new Taiwan currency was evidenced by the 
“spread” in the market buying rates for 
United States dollars which increased from 
NTY8.70 to 1 on April 5 to NTY9.60 to 1 on 
April 25. The market buying rates for gold 
bars also advanced from NTY350 per shih 
tael of 1.323 ounces to NTY358 on the same 
dates, partly because of large Government 
purchases during the month. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The total exchange value of Taiwan’s ex- 
ports in April was reported as US$3,854,682, 
a drop of 36 percent as compared with the 
preceding month’s high of US#$6,000,000. 
Foreign exchange derived from sugar exports 


accounted for $3,292,224, or 85.5 percent of 
the total. Exports of tea during the month, 
another large earner of foreign exchange, 
were less than half of the 400 metric tons 
shipped in March. 

In an effort to halt the illegal trade in re- 
mittances to Hong Kong, the Bank of Tai- 
wan, on April 21, temporarily suspended the 
issuance of import licenses for privately 
financed imports from that area. 

Declared exports from Taiwan to the 
United States in April were valued at US- 
$193,801, a decline of 17.3 percent compared 
with March declared shipments. 


INDUSTRY 


No marked change in industrial activity 
was noted during April. A chronic shortage 
of funds continued to restrict the activities 
of private enterprises, despite the fact that 
the Provincial Bank Loans Examination 
Committee approved a total of NTY¥23,800,- 
000 (equivalent to US$3,024,333 at prevailing 
official foreign-exchange-certificate rates) in 
loans during the month, nearly double the 
value of those granted in March. (There 
was no indication, however, as to when or 
how much of these loans were actually made 
available in April to the 1,572 firms involved.) 

In addition to a shortage of operational 
funds, the island’s brown-sugar plants, all 
privately operated, faced export-control re- 
strictions under the Provincial Supply Board, 
so that production for this year was 5,000 
metric tons below the goal of 17,000 tons. 

However, Official financial aid and encour- 
agement was extended to Taiwan’s textile 
industry in the form of generous loans and 
foreign exchange allocations. Statistics 
showed that there were 413 mills in opera- 
tion in April with a reported annual capacity 
of 133,000,000 yards. 

Taiwan coal production in April amounted 
to about 115,000 metric tons and consump- 
tion, about 100,000 metric tons. Because of 
increased production costs, the Provincial 
Coal Control Commission raised its purchase 
price about 55 percent as coal prices kept 
pace with those of rice. 


AGRICULTURE 


Continued favorable weather conditions 
and abundant rainfall coupled with the suc- 
cessful distribution of fertilizer, accom- 
plished by joint ECA-Provincial Government 
action, led Taiwan authorities to predict a 
spring rice crop approaching 700,000 tons. 

Rice, however, continued to be in short 
supply in urban areas, a situation aided by 
(1) the low purchase price set by the Gov- 
ernment (NTY0.26 per catty) which encour- 
aged smuggling, and (2) land reforms 
effected during the month which permitted 
the farmer to retain a greater share of his 
crop than heretofore. To meet military and 
civilian requirements, therefore, the Govern- 
ment expended several million dollars in 
foreign exchange for the purchase of Thai- 
land rice. At the end of April, however, 
fair-quality rationed rice was available at 
NTY0.76 per catty, and to all purchasers, 
through regular retail channels, at NTY0.95 
a catty. 

As the 1950 tobacco harvest got under 
way during the month, official estimates for 
the year cailed for a total of 5,625 metric 
tons from 12,439 acres, a slight decline from 
last year’s figures. 

It was reported that the total sugarcane 
area planted for the 1950-51 crop was only 
slightly greater than the 175,879 acres 
planted by the end of March, still far below 
the figure necessary to maintain sugar ex- 
ports at the present level. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Except for a few ships being diverted by 
the Government for evacuations from 
Hainan, land-, sea-, and air-transport fa- 
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cilities were not affected by the civil war. 
Because of mounting operational costs, rail- 
way fares were raised 150 percent and bus 
fares on the island as much as 110 percent. 

On April 5, direct telegraph service was 
inaugurated between Taipei and _ Paris. 
During the month the Ministry of Commu- 
nications gave permission to the Northwest 
Airlines to stop at Taipei on its Seattle- 
Manila flights. 


United Kingdom 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 


(Dated June 30, 1950) 


Prior to the invasion of southern Korea 
at the end of June, interest during that 
month was focused largely on the Schuman 
steel plan, the Government’s attitude toward 
it, and the political and international reper- 
cussions of the Labour Party Executive's 
pamphlet on European Union. 

Meanwhile, in the purely economic field, 
the Finance Bill, which implements the 
budget, went through clause-by-clause con- 
sideration in committee. One important 
change from the budget proposals imposed a 
purchase tax on the chassis of commercial 
vehicles instead of on the complete vehicles, 
a change welcomed by the industry and busi- 
ness generally. Several opposition attempts 
to modify the Government’s budget pro- 
posals failed. 

Proposals are to be introduced altering the 
entertainment-duty schedule in such a way 
as to provide a fund of about £3,000,000, half 
of which is to be distributed to film pro- 
ducers. The changes will reduce the ex- 
chequer’s receipts by £300,000, and the re- 
maining £2,700,000 will come from higher 
charges for the more expensive seats. This 
is one step in the Government’s policy of 
assisting film producers. Another step is 
the appropriation of £1,000,000 to the Na- 
tional Film Finance Corporation, that body 
having practically exhausted its lending 
powers of £5,000,000 in its first year. 

In the international field, apart from the 
important developments during the month 
which are expected shortly to culminate in 
the establishment of the European Payments 
Union, an agreement with the Netherlands 
was reached which will increase certain 
United Kingdom food imports, and one with 
Spain which will increase Spain’s sterling 
earnings. An arrangement also was con- 
cluded which provided for a 50 percent in- 
crease in timber shipments from Russia 
in the current year. No agreement was 
reached, however, with Argentina on prices 
for United Kingdom meat purchases. The 
controversy over future British guaranties for 
sugar purchases from the West Indies also is 
still unsettled. Talks were started with the 
Portuguese Government on the next 6 
months’ trade, exports from the United 
Kingdom to Portgual in recent months hav- 
ing been lower than expected. 

A slight reduction in the weekly fresh- 
meat ration was balanced by a small increase 
in the bacon ration in June, and sugar al- 
lowances also were increased slightly. The 
relaxations in food rationing which went into 
effect in May will doubtless increase the trend 
toward greater expenditure on foods, with a 
decline in spending on clothing and footwear. 

Price rises of certain important raw ma- 
terials brought the wholesale price index for 
May up by 1.9 percent—11 percent above the 
immediate predevaluation level. The retail 
price index, however, remained unchanged 
in May and was still only 2 percent higher 
than before devaluation, not yet fully re- 
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flecting the increases in raw-material prices 
since devaluation. Maximum prices for 
cotton and wool utility textiles were in- 
creased in June and doubtless will affect the 
retail index. Wholesale prices of rubber and 
wool declined slightly in June from the peaks 
touched in May, but raw cotton and zinc 
prices increased, and copper remained un- 
cnanged. Tin prices, although lower during 
part of the month, regained the end-May 
level after the Korean crisis developed. 

The fact that the upward swing of raw- 
material prices must soon affect the cost of 
living is having its inevitable effect on the 
problem of wages. The Trade Union General 
Council issued at the end of the month a 
statement, abandoning the rigorous stabili- 
zation policy endorsed by a narrow majority 
of trade-union executives in January, and 
proclaiming the necessity for a greater de- 
gree of flexibility in the future. In its state- 
ment to affiliated unions the General Coun- 
cil stressed the importance of reasonableness 
in wage claims in view of the present eco- 
nomic position of the country, but the 
change of policy is a recognition of develop- 
ing pressures which foreshadow important 
adjustments that soon must be expected. 

The stock market’s reaction to the first 
news of fighting in Korea was marked but 
less alarming than that of Wall Street. The 
price of war-loan, gilt-edged bonds and other 
securities dropped. This drop roughly wiped 
out gains in gilt-edged prices which had been 
going on since early April and had brouzht 
prices back to the September 1949 level. In- 
dustrials also reflected losses generally, but 
the probable effects on commodity prices 
tended to cushion the decline of many in- 
dustrials except those more directly vulner- 
able geographically, such as tin and rubber 
shares. At first the stock market seemed to 
be taking the view that the Korean affair 
would certainly stimulate United States 
stockpiling. At the close of the month, how- 
ever, there seemed more uncertainty and 
prices were irregular, tending generally to 
sag. 

Latest statistical data indicate continued 
high and increasing levels of production in 
April and May, with the over-all official in- 
dex for April at 135 (1946=100) which, 
though seasonally down as compared with 
March, was 11 points, or 8.8 percent, above 
the index for April last year. Steel output 
touched a new record level in May. Coal 
production, though running more or less at 
target levels, is not keeping pace with in- 
creasing consumption, so that summer stock- 
building is not being maintained at last 
year’s rate. Manpower in the coal fields is 
declining at a rate which is causing some 
anxiety, although increasing productivity 
resulting from mechanization is counteract- 
ing some of the effects of loss of workers. 
Production in the textile industry continued 
to rise in April; also, the output of auto- 
mobiles, tractors, and engineering products 
appeared to be holding up well. 

Oversea trade figures for May showed a 
sharp, partly seasonal, recovery, exports hav- 
ing reached a level just under the March 
record figure and imports touching a new 
record level. Exports to North American 
markets in terms of dollars exceeded the pre- 
devaluation level for the first time. The 
principal contributors to this movement were 
automobiles, motorcycles. whisky, chemicals, 
wool and linen textiles, and engineering 
equipment. There was also a seasonal rise 
in imports from Canada and the United 
States, but the dollar value remained well 
below the figure for May 1949, and the visible 
import balance in terms of dollars for the 
month was less than half the rate of a year 
ago. This reflects the drastic curtailment 
in the volume of dollar imports which fol- 
lowed the steps taken in the summer of 1949. 





United States of 
Indonesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE REGULATIONS REVISED 


With a view to curtailing the smuggling of 
exports from Indonesia, the Government has 
revised its foreign-exchange regulations so as 
to make it extremely difficult to use the for- 
eign exchange so acquired for the importa- 
tion of goods into Indonesia. 

These regulations, which became effective 
June 17, 1950, provide that no goods paid 
for in foreign exchange may be imported 
until the importer has purchased a foreign- 
exchange certificate equivalent in amount to 
twice the c. i. f. cost of the imports, includ- 
ing commission. 

Previously goods could be imported with- 
out a certificate if the importer could prove 
that the importation would not injure the 
country’s foreign exchange position, and that 
he could pay for the merchandise with funds 
in a foreign account. 

For some weeks past the Government has 
followed a policy of extending the so-called 
“free list’’ of imports in an effort to increase 
the flow of essential products into Indonesia 
and to develop a larger market among im- 
porters for foreign-exchange certificates. 
Consequently, importers of ‘‘exchange-free” 
goods obtained a considerable advantage 
over other importers who, in addition to 
purchasing foreign exchange at the official 
rate, had also to buy a foreign-exchange 
certificate at a cost equivalent to 200 per- 
cent of the value of the imports at the offi- 
cial exchange rate. This revision in the for- 
eign-exchange regulations not only ends this 
advantage to importers of “exchange-free” 
goods but also makes such imports unattrac- 
tive because the importer must purchase a 
foreign-exchange certificate at the rate of 200 
percent of the cost of the goods—besides 
providing the foreign currency. 

Exempt from the foregoing exchange cer- 
tificate requirements are missionary organi- 
zations, the Red Cross, used household effects 
and gifts not exceeding 1.75 Indonesian 
guilders in value (1 guilder—US$0.26). 


Venezuela 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated July 6, 1950) 


GENERAL 


The Venezuelan Government took steps to 
tighten the procedure regarding treatment 
of sight-d aft shipments by authorizing ex- 
porters in the United States making such 
shipments to stamp consular invoices identi- 
fying them as “sight draft.” Venezuelan 
customs officials were instructed to refuse 
withdrawal under bond of such shipments 
unless investigation at the designated bank 
discloses that documents have not been re- 
ceived. The usual withdrawal under bond 
may be authorized in instances where docu- 
ments have not actually arrived. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Crude-petroleum production broke ll 
records, averaging 1,586,866 barrels per day 
during the week ended June 26. Retail trade 
experienced the usual seasonal slowdown. 
As protection to local vegetable-lard produ- 
cers, the Ministry of Finance established an 
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Automotive 
Products 


AFGHAN MOTOR-VEHICLE PURCHASES Now 
MADE IN NEW YORK 


Motor vehicles are now being purchased 
through the Afghan-American Trading Co. 
in New York instead of directly from Kabul, 
Afghanistan, as has been the practice. Orders 
have been placed for 315 new trucks. 

Afghan motor-vehicle transportation will 
be greatly improved if plans for establishing 
a service station materialize. Equipment is 
available for five such stations. 


STANDARD Motor To ASSEMBLE VANGUARD 
CARS IN INDIA 


The Vanguard passenger car, manufac- 
tured by the Standard Motor Co. of Coven- 
try, England, will be assembled in India 
with the opening of the Standard Motor 
Products of India, Ltd., at Madras. The au- 
thorized capital of the company is 100,000,- 
000 rupees (1 rupee=US$0.2087). The pres- 
ent issue is 5,000 preferred shares at 100 
rupees each and 200,000 common shares at 
10 rupees each. 


ASSEMBLY OF FIAT CARS AND TRACTORS, 
BomBay, INDIA 


The assembly of several hundred Fiat pas- 
senger cars and about 500 Fiat farm trac- 
tors by the Premier Automobile Co. of Bom- 
bay, India, is expected during the first year 
of its new contract with the Fiat Motor 
Works of Turin, Italy. The Premier Auto- 
mobile Co. formerly assembled United States 
manufactured motor vehicles, the importa- 
tion of which is now restricted because of 
dollar shortage. 

The first Fiat passenger car and farm 
tractor are expected to roll off the assembly 
line in September 1950. 


SWEDISH IMPORTS OF PASSENGER CARS 


The United Kingdom will be the main sup- 
plier of Sweden’s imported passenger cars 
in 1950, according to the British press, being 
scheduled to supply passenger cars valued 
at nearly £5,000,000 (£1—US$2.80) of the 
£9,500,000 worth which Sweden will import 
in 1950. 

Germany, said to be regaining its position 
as one of Sweden’s main suppliers of passen- 
ger cars, expects to furnish about one-quar- 
ter of this year’s imports. 

Some £2,000,000 worth of cars will be im- 
ported from France under licenses issued 
before the Swedish Government banned 
French motor imports to restore the balance 
of French-Swedish trade. 


TRUCK PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS 


Van Doorne’s Automobielfabriek N. V. of 
Eidenhoven, Netherlands, started the pro- 
duction of trucks in April 1950. The com- 
pany and its affiliate, Van Doorne’s Aanhang- 
wagenfabriek N. V., which builds trailers, 
are now manufacturing 600 trucks of the 
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DAF 3-—ton type for the Netherlands military 
police. The DAF production program anti- 
cipates 3-, 4-, 5-, and 6-ton models with 
gasoline or Diesel engines and 1-ton panel 
trucks. It is expected that 2,000 DAF trucks 
will be built in 1950 and that annual output 
will be increased to 5,000 units by 1953. 
Netherlands annual truck requirements are 
estimated at 10,000 units. 

At the present time, parts are being im- 
ported from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Western European countries. 
Netherlands manufacturers furnish tires and 
some steel castings and radiators. The fac- 
tory hopes that by 1953, only the stripped 
engines will be imported. 


AMPHIBIOUS JEEP BUILT BY U. K. 
MANUFACTURER 


A British version of the United States jeep 
has been built by Nuffield Mechanizations, 
Lta., according to the British press. The 
basic design of the vehicle was drawn up by 
the Ministry of Supply Fighting Vehicles De- 
sign Establishment, while unit design, de- 
tailing, and construction were carried out by 
the manufacturer. The vehicle can travel 
over completely roadless country, run sub- 
merged across a river, and go through heavy 
surf for beach landings. If necessary, it can 
winch itself out of bogs or snowdrifts. 

The power unit is a Rolls-Royce B.40 four- 
cylinder gasoline engine, and has a nominal 
output of 80 brake horsepower at 3,750 revo- 
lutions per minute. It has overhead inlet 
valves and side exhaust valves. 

The vehicle has a five-speed all-synchro- 
mesh gear box, four-wheel drive, and full 
independent suspension using torsion bars. 
It has eight speeds forward and four in 
reverse and seats four passengers. Maxi- 
mum road speed is said to be over 60 miles 
per hour. 

The vehicle, which has a gross weight of 
4,284 pounds when laden, is designed for 
easy portability by air. Press reports state 
that, besides towing guns and rocket-launch- 
ing trailers, it can be used as a mobile charg- 
ing station for batteries used on radar and 
radio sets. The vehicle is said to have taken 
four years to develop and test. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS OF TANKAGE 


Argentina’s exports of tankage in May 1950 
totaled 4,006 metric tons, compared with 
5,998 tons in April. Exports went principally 
to Europe, the Netherlands being the largest 
purchaser—2,997 tons. The United States 
took 396 tons. Exports of dried blood—go- 
ing almost entirely to Europe—amounted to 
851 tons, compared with 1,258 tons in April. 


INK PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


French production of printing and litho- 
graphic inks in 1949 totaled 10,224 metric 
tons, attaining the prewar level of 10,000 to 
12,000 tons for the first time. Before the 
war, output was divided approximately as 
follows: Newsprint ink, 5,000 tons; and other 
inks, 7,000 tons. A shift occurred during the 





war when production of newsprint ink was 
sharply reduced. However, the prewar pat- 
tern has been gradually reestablished; in 
1948 and 1949 output of newsprint inks in- 
creased considerably, and that of other inks 
declined slightly in 1949 for the first time 
since the war. 

About 20 firms centered in the Paris area 
make printing and lithographic inks. Three 
are large and well-established companies 
which have equipment to produce all but 
the most advanced types; they account for 
about 70 percent of total output of news- 
print inks and 50 percent of other types. 


GAIN IN OvuTPpUT, DENMARK 


The chemical industry was one of the 
Danish manufacturing groups showing the 
largest gain in volume output in March 1950, 
when the production index reached 165 
(1935=100). It also was one of those bene- 
fiting most from the general upward trend 
from March 1949 figures. 


CONSUMPTION OF PEST-CONTROL 
PRODUCTS, BRAZIL 


Farmers account for about 75 percent of 
Brazilian consumption of the new organic 
pest-control products. The Malaria Service 
is the next most important user, with 20 
percent. Manufacturers of household insec- 
ticides and the Brazilian Army use most of 
the remainder. 

Benzene hexachloride, DDT, thiophos- 
phate, and toxaphene account for the bulk 
of the organic insecticides used. Other prod- 
ucts used are chlordane, 2,4-D, 1080, and 
Antu. 


NEw INSTALLATIONS IN CHLORINE AND 
CausTIc-Sopa PLANT, BAVARIA, GERMANY 


A chemical plant in Bavaria, Germany, is 
installing new mercury electrolytic cells for 
production of chlorine and caustic soda. So 
far, 82 have been installed out of a total of 
96. 


PLans To BUILD NITROGENOUS-FERTILIZER 
PLANT, ICELAND 


The Fertilizer Project Board of Iceland 
plans to build near Reykjavik a nitrogenous- 
fertilizer plant with an annual capacity of 
6,000 metric tons of nitrogen. The estimated 
cost is $4,727,000. Raw materials will be hy- 
drogen produced by the electrolysis of water 
and nitrogen obtained by liquefaction of air. 
It is proposed to operate the hydrogen sec- 
tion of the plant only during off-peak elec- 
tric-power periods, to take advantage of 
cheaper, secondary power. However, the 
plant will have large storage tanks for hy- 
drogen so that the remainder of the works 
can operate continuously. 

The country’s requirements of nitrogenous 
fertilizer, all imported at present, are ex- 
pected to rise steadily because of the ex- 
panding areas of reclaimed land being 
brought under cultivation. An increase of 
5,000 acres annually is planned in each of the 
next 2 years and of 10,000 acres annually 
thereafter. In addition, fertilizer is needed 
for two other Government projects. One in- 
volves reclamation of eroded lands through 
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sowing of grass and development of grazing 
areas; the second is a reforestation program. 

It is believed that almost the entire output 
of the plant will be absorbed domestically, 
so that foreign-market possibilities are not 
considered an important factor in the plan. 


INDIA’s DYE SITUATION 


There is as yet no organized production of 
dyes in India. Associated Research Labora- 
tories, Ltd., Bombay, has begun to manufac- 
ture, on an experimental basis, such items as 
rapid fast colors, solvent wax, and coupling 
bases, but output is not large enough to 
affect import trade. The lack of intermedi- 
ates is one of the principal obstacles to dye 
manufacture. 

In the 10-month period April 1949-January 
1950, Western Germany increased its share in 
the import trade to 23.5 percent from less 
than 10 percent in the fiscal year 1947-48. 
The share of the United States dropped to 
26.5 percent from 61.7 percent between the 
two periods. 

The elimination of Germany as the prin- 
cipal source of supply during and immediate- 
ly after the war placed the United States in 
the leading position. With the reentrance of 
German dyes on the market and the conclu- 
sion of a trade agreement between Germany 
and India, Indian importers have turned to 
German suppliers to an increasing extent. 
Imports of dyes from dollar areas have been 
virtually banned for some time. 


EXPERIMENTS TO CONTROL WATER 
HYACINTH, INDIA 


The Department of Agriculture, Forests, 
and Fisheries, government of West Bengal, 
India, is continuing experiments to control 
the water hyacinth, a serious pest in rice 
fields. Two weed killers used by the De- 
partment have been found quite effective in 
clearing certain regions, although with the 
advent of the monsoon the plant spread 
from adjoining areas into the cleared por- 
tion. Trials have been made in other dis- 
tricts by Imperial Chemical Industries 
(India), Ltd.; results were satisfactory. 


CRUDE-GLYCERIN SITUATION, IRAQ 


Crude glycerin to be produced by the new 
soap factory in Baghdad, Iraq, will have no 
ready domestic market. It is considered that 
little profit could be obtained by shipping 
the product to the United States or the 
United Kingdom. However, if the glycerin 
were refined, the factory would have a by- 
product at comparatively small additional 
cost which might find a profitable export 
market. 

Chemicals for the plant will probably be 
imported mostly from the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 


NEGOTIATIONS LEADING TO REOPENING OF 
PoTasH WoRKS, ISRAEL 


Negotiations between the Israel Govern- 
ment and the Palestine Potash Co. are ex- 
pected to lead to reopening of the potash 
works in Israel at the southern end of the 
Dead Sea. The main plant at the northern 
end of the Dead Sea was completely de- 
stroyed in 1948. Proposals provide for re- 
newal of the concession to the company 
under certain: conditions. These include 
provision by the company of £2,000,000 in 
foreign exchange for expansion and rehabili- 
tation of the plant; the Government will 
assign additional funds to the company. 
The cost of a road between Beersheba and 
Sdom will be shared by the Government and 
the company. Other conditions provide for 
transfer of the company’s headquarters to 
Israel and ownership of the majority of 
shares by residents of Israel. The company 
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is not to start work in any part of Jordan 
without consent of the Israel Government 
but is free to negotiate for supplies of fresh 
water from Safi to Sdom. 

Present plans call for an annual output 
of 135,000 metric tons of potassium muriate. 


ITALY’S POLYSTYRENE IMPORTS 
INCREASING; OUTPUT 


Italy imports polystyrene principally from 
the United States, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom. Imports are said to be increas- 
ing. They were estimated at 2,500 metric 
tons in 1949 and are expected to total 4,000 
tons in 1950. Consumption is rising and 
import possibilities are considered good. 

The colored variety is the only type of 
polystyrene produced domestically. Output 
in 1949 totaled 300 tons. Montecatini trans- 
forms imported monomer into the polyomer; 
imports of the monomer are principally from 
the United States. 


NEW FERTILIZER PLANT, MExIcO 


The new fertilizer plant of Guanos y Ferti- 
lizantes de Mexico is expected to produce 
70,000 metric tons of ammonium sulfate 
annually. The company states that when 
the plant is completed it will not be neces- 
sary to import sodium nitrate and that the 
price of mixed fertilizers can be reduced. 


SPAIN’S VULCANIZED-FIBER-SHEET OUTPUT 
AND IMPORTS 


Four manufacturers of vulcanized fiber 
sheets near Barcelona account for nearly all 
of Spain’s production of this commodity. 
Output in 1949 has been estimated at 100 
metric tons by trade sources. Official statis- 
tics on imports of this material are not avail- 
able, but the trade indicates that in 1949 
about 5 tons were imported from Sweden 
and 2 tons from Italy. In 1948 the United 
States reportedly supplied about 2 tons, the 
United Kingdom about 3.5, and Switzerland 
1.5 tons. 

Import controls on vulcanized fiber have 
been severe and only rarely have importers 
been granted permits, and then only under 
barter arrangements and for very small quan- 
tities. The United States product is highly 
regarded. 

United States statistics show exports to 
Spain in 1949 of 7,629 pounds of vulcanized 
fiber sheets, strips, rods, and tubes, valued 
at $2,710. 


SWEDISH COMPANY’S PRODUCTION 


Output of chemical products by Uddeholms 
Aktiebolag, one of Sweden’s largest industrial 
enterprises, totaled 44,959 metric tons in 
1949, states the company’s annual report. 
Production of these materials in 1948 
amounted to 42,508 tons. 


U. K.’s SuLFuric-Acip PRODUCTION 


Production of sulfuric acid in the United 
Kingdom in the first quarter of 1950 totaled 
476,670 long tons (201,070 chamber process, 
275,600 contact); 94.2 percent of capacity 
was utilized, the National Sulphuric Acid 
Association Ltd., reports. The largest con- 
sumer, the superphosphate industry, used 
123,618 tons. 


U. K.’s Exports oF SoDA ASH AND CAUSTIC 
Sopa 


The United Kingdom’s exports of soda ash 
(including soda crystals and sodium bicar- 
bonate) dropped sharply in the first quarter 
of 1950 from those in the corresponding 
period of 1949, according to Board of Trade 
statistics published in the British press. 
Totals were 858,262 hundredweight, valued 
at £483,365, and 1,155,573 hundredweight, 





valued at £765,110, respectively, (1 hundred. 
weight=112 pounds.) 

Exports of caustic soda increased, however, 
They totaled 670,505 hundredweight, valued 
at £819,147, in the first quarter of 1950, com- 
pared with 416,836 hundredweight (£574,157) 
in the 1949 period. 


USE OF FERTILIZERS, BRAZIL 


Considering that more than 20,000,000 hec- 
tares of land (1 hectare—2.47 acres) are un- 
der cultivation in Brazil, the use of plant 
foods is not widespread in the country’s 
agriculture. Generally, fertilizer is used only 
on a limited number of crops. The State 
of Sao Paulo accounts for about 80 percent 
of the total amount consumed; about 40 per- 
cent is used on cotton, 25 percent on potatoes, 
15 percent on vegetables, and the rest on 
minor crops. Recently there has been a pro- 
nounced trend toward the use of fertilizer 
on coffee. Although cotton is the crop to 
which fertilizer is principally applied, only 
7 to 9 percent is fertilized. 

The Brazilian Government has taken sev- 
eral steps to stimulate the use of fertilizers 
and facilitate their importation. The United 
States has been the principal source for im- 
ports of ammonium sulfate, superphosphate, 
potassium chloride, and potassium sulfate. 
Imports of sodium nitrate are principally 
from Chile; most of the phosphate rock 
comes from French Morocco. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS, 
ALLIED PRODUCTS 


Canadian imports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 4 months of 1950 ad- 
vanced in value to $46,688,000 from $42,087,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1949, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. The 
United States accounted for $40,451,000 and 
$37,768.000, respectively. 


PRINCIPAL CHEMICALS USED By CANADIAN 
WATERWORKS 


Chemicals used in important quantities by 
municipal waterworks in Canada in 1949 in- 
cluded the following, in pounds (1948 figures 
in parentheses): Salt, 13,886,080 (10,252,- 
362); lime, 12,063,182 (9,756,048); aluminum 
sulfate (granular), 11,573,572 (12,088,934); 
aluminum sulfate (lump), 1,672,893 (2,251,- 
099); chlorine, 2,505,705 (2,210,941); and soda 
ash, 1,670,512 (985,980). Smaller amounts of 
many other chemicals were used. 


NEW COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES PLANT, 
OGDEN, CANADA 


A commercial explosives plant to cost 
$4,000,000 will be built by Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., at Ogden, near Calgary, Alberta. 
Work will start in the summer of 1950, and 
production is expected to begin in 1952. The 
company has similar plants at Nobel, On- 
tario, and in other parts of eastern Canada. 
Shipments will be made from the new plant 
as far west as Kimberley, British Columbia, 
east to Saskatchewan, and to the Northwest 
Territories. 


FINNISH WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX, 
FERTILIZERS 


The Finnish wholesale price index for fer- 
tilizers rose 101 points between May 1949 
and April 1950—from 630 to 731. It remained 
at the same level in May 1950 (1935=— 100). 


Crop DusTING BY HELICOPTER, EGYPT 


A demonstration of crop dusting by heli- 
copter was held recently near Cairo, Egypt. 
The method is believed to have good pos- 
sibilities for dealing effectively with the cot- 
ton worm, which did considerable damage to 
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the Egyptian cotton crop in 1949. The ma- 
chine is being purchased by an Egyptian 
company, which plans to undertake spraying 
for the Government and also for private in- 
terests. The concern hopes to obtain dollar 
allocations for the purchase of several addi- 
tional helicopters. 


PLANT TO PRODUCE AMMONIA, METHANOL, 
ERECTED AT MARSEILLE, FRANCE 


Compagnie Centrale d’Hydrogenation et 
de Synthése, France, is erecting a plant near 
Marseille for the production of ammonia and 
methanol, states a foreign chemical journal. 
Lignite will be one of the raw materials. 
The factory will have an annual capacity of 
15,000 metric tons. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Production of phosphate rock in French 
Morocco in 1949 totaled 3,692,961 metric tons; 
2,765,261 tons were mined at Khouribga and 
927,700 tons at Louis-Gentil. After improve- 
ments were made to 50 percent of the kilns, 
hourly production in 1949 rose to 36 tons and 
56 tons, respectively, at Khouribga and Louis- 
Gentil, compared with 29.9 tons and 36.6 
tons in 1948. 


ELECTROCHEMICAL PRODUCTION, BAVARIA, 
GERMANY 


A favorable and uninterrupted supply of 
hydroelectric power permitted continued 
high production of electrochemicals in Ba- 
varia, Germany, in April 1950. Totals were 
as follows, in metric tons (March figures in 
parentheses) : Chlorine, 4,392 (3,948); 
caustic soda, 5,011 (4,517); calcium carbide, 
28,579 (22,352); and calcium cyanamide, 4,408 
(4,389) . 


INDIAN STANDARDS ESTABLISHED FOR 
SEVERAL ACIDS 


The Indian Standards Institution has 
drawn up specifications for sulfuric, hydro- 
chloric, nitric, and boric’ acids. The stand- 
ards prescribe the minimum content of the 
acids and their specific gravity; other re- 
quirements also are detailed. Methods of 
sampling and analysis are included in the 
appendix to each standard. 


Dye TRADE IN INDIA DECLINING 


Bombay importers of dyes state that the 
volume of trade in these materials has de- 
clined principally because of continuing re- 
strictions on the dyeing and printing of cloth 
by the Government of India and the loss of 
the market in Pakistan. In addition, mills 
are said to face a shortage of cotton and are 
not likely to increase their purchases of dyes. 
The depressed state of the trade is expected 
to continue for some time unless new devel- 
opments stimulate demand. 


DDT INSECTICIDE PRODUCED IN JAPAN 


One of the first factories to produce DDT 
in Japan is making an insecticide known as 
“Yodoxin.” The active ingredients are DDT, 
benzene hexachloride, and pyrethrum. This 
is said to be the first time the three have 
been used together in Japan. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH PLANT OPENED IN 
New DELHI, INDIA 


The new 5,000,000-rupee plant of the Shri 
Ram Institute for Industrial Research was 
opened in New Delhi, India, in April 1950. 
(One rupee equals $0.2087, U. S. currency, 
postdevaluation; $0.30, predevaluation.) Lab- 
oratories have been equipped for organic 
and biochemical research, as well as for work 
on heavy chemicals and plastics. The Insti- 
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tute plans, in addition to fundamental re- 
search, to work on the development of new 
industries, improvement of existing ones, 
and utilization of domestic materials. 

Chemical projects under way include man- 
ufacture of power alcohol from bagasse, im- 
provement in methods of manufacturing 
chlorine, and experiments in utilization of 
surplus chlorine. 


UREA PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION IN 
JAPAN 


In the fiscal year April 1949-March 1950, 
output of urea fertilizer in Japan totaled 
7,546 metric tons, the entire amount being 
used domestically. Prospects for increasing 
consumption of this material are considered 
good, and if capacity were expanded, some 
might be exported to markets in Asia. 

It is planned to increase capacity of a plant 
at Sunagawa and construct a factory at Nii- 
hama to produce 10,000 tons annually; sev- 
eral small projects also have been announced. 

Production of industrial urea approximates 
domestic consumption and is not expected 
to exceed 3,000 tons annually in the near 
future. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION BEGUN IN KENYA 


A small industry for the production of 
fertilizer from Uganda phosphate rock and 
soda ash from Lake Magadi has begun in 
Kenya, East Africa. The project has been 
under consideration for some time and has 
been made possible through work done by 
the East African Industries Research Board. 
The type of fertilizer to be made can be used 
to great advantage, and its manufacture is 
considered a forward step in the economy 
of the area. 


CHEMICAL MARKET IN MExico, 1949 


The chemical market in Mexico in 1949 
was not especially active. Trade was handi- 
capped by import-permit requirements and 
the instability of the peso. Asa result, much 
of the buying in the first part of the year was 
on a short-term basis. Toward the end of 
1949 the situation tended to improve. 
European competition then became a factor, 
however, and in some cases price quotations 
were considerably under those for United 
States products. 


NIGERIA USING SUPERPHOSPHATE TO 
INCREASE EXPORT CROPS 


The first shipment of superphosphate fer- 
tilizer pellets has arrived in the Northern 
Provinces, Nigeria, and will be used to in- 
crease the yield of peanuts. The fertilizer 
will be distributed free for two seasons, and 
afterwards at cost. The project has been 
undertaken in an effort to increase exports 
of peanuts and cotton; domestic food crops 
such as sorghum and corn may be included. 


KENYA OXYGEN AND ACETYLENE PRODUC- 
TION EXPANDED; DEMAND INCREASING 


The East African Oxygen and Acetelyn 
Company, Kenya, part of African Oxygen 
Company (a subsidiary of British Oxygen 
Company), plans to construct a new and en- 
larged plant in Nairobi. The present plant 
has a capacity of 1,500 cubic feet hourly. 
The new factory will have greatly increased 
capacity, but will probably operate at levels 
only high enough to meet domestic demand. 
Plans, however, call for provision of space for 
expansion. 

Demand in East Africa is approximately 
750,000 cubic feet of oxygen monthly and 
300,000 cubic feet of acetylene, but is ex- 
pected to double within 5 years. The com- 
pany will maintain small plants at Mombasa 
and Dar-es-Salaam, and a factory in Uganda 


is contemplated. If demand should increase 
beyond estimates, the erection of satellite 
compressing stations for conversion of liquid 
oxygen to gas is contemplated; storage tanks 
would be maintained at strategic locations. 
Because of transportation difficulties, it is 
uneconomical to service wide areas from one 
plant. 


PAKISTAN INSTALLS FIRST CREOSOTING 
PLANT 


Pakistan's first creosoting plant has been 
installed in Haripurband, near Wazirabad, 
Punjab. It has capacity to treat 300,000 
sleepers annually. Equipment for another 
plant is under construction. 


SPANISH PLANT To MANUFACTURE FER- 
TILIZERS FROM WASTE GASES 


Sefanitro, a subsidiary of Altos Hornos, 
Spain, is building a plant to manufacture 
fertilizer from waste gases from the factory 
of the parent company. Capacity is esti- 
mated at approximately 120,000 metric tons 
annually. Limited production was expected 
to begin in December 1950, and full produc- 
tion in March 1951; but some sources state 
that it may be 1952 before operations can 
start. However, manufacture of sulfuric acid 
is expected to begin in 1951. 


Swiss CHEMICAL AND DruG INDUSTRY 
CONCERNED OVER DrOP IN EXPORT 
PRICES 


The drop in export prices is of particular 
concern to the Swiss chemical and drug in- 
dustry in that it makes financing of essential 
industrial research more difficult. The in- 
dustry is especially conscious of revived Ger- 
man. competition. 


PoTAssIuM SULFATE PRODUCTION IN 
TRIPOLITANIA 


A concession for production of potassium 
sulfate has been granted to a company in 
Tripolitania. The material will be obtained 
by solar evaporation from salt pans near the 
Tunisian border. It is planned to construct 
a plant to make 27,000 metric tons annually. 
Machinery will be obtained from Italy, and 
the factory is expected to be in operation 
within 2 years. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES USING SEAWEED IN 
MANY PRODUCTS 


Practical efforts to utilize seaweed in 
British industry have been made since 1944, 
press sources state. The greatest gain so far 
has been in the use of domestically made 
alginates by the food industry, although 
“seaweed rayon” has been more publicized. 
Other industries in which alginates are being 
used include paint, plastics, paper, cosmetics, 
and pharmaceuticals. 


UNITED KINGDOM FIRST-QUARTER IMPORTS 
OF CARBON AND OTHER BLACKS 


The United Kingdom’s imports of carbon 
black from natural gas in the first quarter 
of 1950 totaled 256,430 hundredweight (1 
hundredweight=-112 pounds), valued at 
£1,074,851, compared with 203,976 hundred- 
weight (£643,559) in the corresponding period 
of 1949, according to Board of Trade statistics 
published in the British press. Imports of 
other blacks—vegetable, lamp, acetylene, and 
bone—amounted to 36,772 hundredweight, 
worth £185,023, and 31,423 hundredweight, 
worth £105,362, in the respective quarters. 





Vegetable-gum crops in the Amazon area 
this season will come to around 2,500 metric 
tons, it has been estimated. Sorva-gum pro- 
duction will be some 1,500 metric tons. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


PURCHASES AND Exports, GOLD CoAsT 


The purchasing of the main 1949-50 cacao 
crop by the Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing 
Board closed on March 9, 1950. Total pur- 
chases of the main crop amounted to 246,443 
tons as compared with 269,051 tons pur- 
chased from the main crop of the 1948-49 
season. 

The latest estimate for the 1950 mid-crop 
made by the Board is 9,000 tons. 

Exports in the last quarter of 1949 totaled 
42,222 tons. The United States was the 
leading destination, taking 15,449 tons, fol- 
lowed by the Netherlands, 11,010 tons; Ger- 
many, 8,950 tons; and United Kingdom, 3,290 
tons. The remainder (3,473 tons) went to 
Canada, South Africa, Belgium, Italy, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and other countries. 


Cacao SITUATION, PANAMA 


Production of cacao beans in the Republic 
of Panama in the 1950 season is estimated 
by the principal producing company at 2,347 
metric tons to be produced by the company 
and 80 tons to be purchased by small growers 
in the Bocas del Toro region, or a total of 
2,427 tons for export by the corporation in 
1950. 

Exports of cacao beans in the first quarter 
of 1950, all going to the United States, 
amounted to 161 tons as compared with 613 
tons in the corresponding period of 1949. 
Exports in the first quarter of 1950 were 
somewhat low, but the principal producing 
company providing these figures has satis- 
factory storage facilities, and the export vol- 
ume is expected to rise in succeeding months 
when the market price is more favorable. 
In addition, unofficial figures from private 
exporters show that 28 tons, with an ex- 
port value of $17,864, were exported during 
the same period. The combined export fig- 
ure of 189 tons represents less than one- 
third the official volume figure for the 
corresponding quarter in 1949, or a drop of 
69 percent. When compared with the un- 
official volume figure, 317 tons, for the fourth 
quarter of 1949, exports in the first quarter 
of 1950 show a drop of 40 percent. 


TEA PRODUCTION DECLINES; EXPORTS 
INCREASE, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Production of tea in British East Africa 
(Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika) in 1948 
amounted to 15,100,000 pounds. This 
amount is about 1,600,000 pounds less than 
average production in the years 1943-47. No 
official estimates are available for the 1949 
crop, but it is expected to be about equal 
to the 1948 crop. 

Tea exports from British East Africa in 
1949 totaled 9,167,996 pounds, an increase 
of about 800,000 pounds over 1948. 

The upward trend of exports to dollar 
areas was not maintained during the year, 
shipments to the United States and Canada 
having declined by 1,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with the preceding year, according to 
figures of the Customs Department of the 
East Africa High Commission. 

Shipments to the United States in 1949 
amounted to 1,540,000 pounds as compared 
with 1,714,000 pounds in 1948, a decrease of 
174,000 pounds. Exports to Canada in 1949 
totaled 2,209,000 as against 3,192,000 pounds 
in 1948, a drop of 893,000 pounds. 

Exports to the United Kingdom (1,900,528 
pounds) rose, however, by more than 1,000,- 
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000 pounds, and larger shipments went to 
South Africa, Somalia, Egypt, Nigeria, Gold 
Coast, and French Equatorial Africa. 


TEA PRODUCTION IN SOUTH INDIA 
INCREASES 


Tea production in South India in the first 
quarter of 1950 amounted to 17,882,196 
pounds, an increase of 10 percent when com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1949. 


Dairy Products 


BELGIUM RESUMES IMPORTATION OF 
DutTcH BUTTER 


Imports of Dutch butter into Belgium were 
discontinued as of May 1, 1950. However, 
about the middle of June the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs and of Middle Classes announced that 
effective June 19 imports would be resumed. 
This measure was taken following an in- 
crease, considered as being to great, in the 
price of butter produced in Belgium. 

The sudden increase in prices resulted 
from the unusually early end of the flush 
season for butter. Early termination of the 
flush production period resulted largely from 
unfavorable weather and early calving in 
order to take advantage of the higher prices 
paid for winter butter. 

Butter prices exceeded the maximum price 
established by the Ministries of Agriculture 
and Economic Affairs. Prices for dairy but- 
ter which should normally have been 70 
to 72 francs per kilogram (about 70 to 72 
cents per pound) were quoted at about 81 
francs per kilogram. 

Importers will be permitted to import 50 
percent of their basic quota. The Dutch but- 
ter will be subject to an import fee of 18 
francs per kilogram, which is to be paid at 
the time the import license is delivered and 
which should bring the price to the consume: 
to about 71 francs per kilogram. It is hopeu 
that the price for Belgian domestic butter 
will soon be reduced to the level of 71 or 72 
francs per kilogram, which is considered 
normal for the season. 


BUTTER IMPORTS May BE RESTRICTED, 
VENEZUELA 


Butter imports into Venezuela during 1949 
amounted to 993,920 kilograms; in January 
1950, 171,720; and in February 1950, 414,701. 

Domestic butter retails at $1.14 per pound 
and imported butter is sold for $1.08 per 
pound. 

Contending that the domestic creameries 
can supply all Venezuelan requirements for 
butter and that unsold stocks are accumu- 
lating, the Caracas representative of a butter 
manufacturer in Venezuela has announced 
that he has presented the problem of re- 
stricting importations to the National Supply 
Commission. 


Fish and Products 
PLAN FOR SCOTTISH HERRING INDUSTRY 


One of the most ambitious projects in 
Scotland’s development program is_ the 
planned erection of four large freezing and 
cold-storage plants for herring at Peterhead, 
Fraserburgh, Buskie, and Wick. 

The establishment of these plants will be 
the first undertaking of its kind in Scotland 
and one of the most important in the British 
Isles. Each plant would be’ able to freeze 
and store up to 11,250 imperial gallons of 
herring or about 225,000 herring a day. 

Besides putting the herring industry on 
a more satisfactory basis, surplus herring 
during gluts could be kept in first-class con- 





dition and released to the market when 
required. 

Indicative of the broad scope of the pro. 
gram is the announcement that the plants 
will cost more than £1,000,000 ($2,800,000). 
It has been reported that 80 percent of this 
sum will be advanced by the Scottish Herring 
Board and 20 percent by private enterprise, 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CuBAN 1949-50 WHITE-PoTATO SEAson 
MARKED BY DECLINE IN IMPORTS, CoN- 
SUMPTION, AND PRICES 


Cuban imports of white seed and edible 
potatoes in 1949 were valued at about $2,400,- 
000 or two-fifths less than in 1948. Edible- 
potato imports, mostly from the United 
States, totaled about 70,000,000 pounds or 12 
percent less than in 1948. Canada supplied 
7 percent of these imports. Seed imports 
during the 1949-50 season, mostly from 
Canada, amounted to about 22,000,000 pounds 
or 29 percent less than in the preceding 
season. 

Exports of potatoes from Cuba in 1949, 
mostly to the United States, consisted of 
about 800,000 pounds of white potatoes, 
valued at $19,000, more than in 1948, and 
insignificant quantities of sweetpotatoes. 

As Cuban white-potato production in the 
1949-50 season which came to a close in 
June 1950, was 11 percent smaller than pro- 
duction in the 1948-49 season, growers have 
not been harassed by as many marketing 
problems as in the preceding season. All but 
about 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 pounds of the 
186,000,000 pounds produced in 1950 had been 
sold by mid-June. Prices, however, had been 
generally lower than in 1949. Notwithstand- 
ing a reduction in consumption since May 
1950, Cuban-grown potatoes were expected 
to be sold out by June, when United States 
potatoes would begin to enter at seasonally 
reduced duties. 

In the years immediately ahead, Cuba will 
probably continue to import all of its seed 
and a substantial portion of its edible-potato 
requirements. 


SWITZERLAND’S FRUIT PRODUCTION 


Switzerland's fruit production in 1949 was 
the smallest in many years, principally be- 
cause of a very small apple crop which suf- 
fered from a prolonged drought. The pear 
crop was about normal, but the cherry crop 
was large. As a result of the small crop of 
apples, imports in 1949, principally from 
Italy, were nearly three times as large as in 
recent years. 

The Swiss Government and farm organiza- 
tions are making strenuous efforts to reduce 
production of inferior varieties of fruit for 
cider and distilling and to increase produc- 
tion of higher-quality table fruit. 


CUBAN BEAN IMPORTS LARGER 


Cuban imports of dry edible beans in 
March and April 1950 amounted to 4,519 met- 
ric tons, gross weight, according to ships’ 
manifest data, bringing arrivals during the 
first 4 months of 1950 to 7,961 tons. This 
figure represents an increase of more than 35 
percent over 5,826 tons imported in the Jan- 
uary-April period of 1949. 

The United States supplied about 75 per- 
cent of total imports during the 1950 period, 
as compared with 85 percent in 1949. This 
percentage decrease was due primarily to the 
larger volume of arrivals of Chilean beans 


Grains and Products 
RIcE SALES AND ARRIVALS, CUBA 


Habana (Cuba) brokers reported sales of 
56,371 pockets (100-pound bags) of rice in 
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Cuba during the week of June 9-15, all from 
the United States, as compared with 64,231 
pockets during the preceding week. Rice 
arrivals at Cuban ports during June 9-15 
totaled 8,179 pockets (all from the United 
States), according to ship manifests, bring- 
ing the total in the calendar year to about 
1,475,000 pockets and the total since closing 
the quota to about 700,000 pockets. 


Meat and Products 


CUBAN DEMAND FOR PorK PRODUCTS DOWN 


During the second quarter of 1950, Cuban 
commercial hog slaughter amounted to about 
57,000 head, yielding approximately 5,400,000 
pounds of pork. Marketable hogs were in 
relatively short supply but could be obtained 
for good prices. Most processing plants were 
closed, but a few began operations in June. 

The disappearance of fresh and processed 
pork (excluding that from home slaughter) 
approximated 10,000,000 pounds. 

Statistical data are not yet available con- 
cerning imports of processed meats during 
the second quarter of 1950, but local import- 
ers estimate that such imports averaged 
about 1,700,000 pounds monthly, as com- 
pared with 2,000,000 pounds monthly during 
the first quarter. The comparatively low 
imports in the second quarter were due in 
part to the sharp increase in ham prices 
during the last half of the quarter. Dry salt 
meats constituted about 70 to 75 percent 
of the total, and imports of sweet pickled 
meats and smoked meats ranked next. 

Beef will probably become more plentiful 
by late July, and the demand for pork, fresh 
and processed, is expected to decline some- 
what. Local importers believe, however, that 
July demand at least will be strong for 
processed pork. Imports of approximately 
3,000,000 pounds of processed pork will be 
required during the third quarter. 


Nuts 


FAVORABLE OUTLOOK FOR DISPOSAL OF 
PORTUGAL’S 1950 ALMOND CROP 


Thc preliminary forecast of almond pro- 
duction in Portugal during 1950 is 3,800 
metric tons, shelled basis, or about the same 
as in 1949, which was the largest on record. 
Previous yields, shelled basis, totaled 2,600 
tons in 1948; 1,000 tons in 1947; 3,400 tons 
in 1946; and an average of 2,200 tons in the 
5-year period 1945-49. 

Stocks of shelled almonds as of May 15, 
1950, were estimated at 600 tons, all in the 
Province of Algarve. These stocks were in 
the hands of exporters and were expected to 
be shipped abroad before the new crop be- 
comes available in September 1950. 

Exports of shelled almonds from Septem- 
ber 1, 1949, to May 15, 1950, totaled about 
2,860 metric tons, valued at 48,441,472 
escudos, (1 escudo=$0.0346, United States 
currency, in May 1950) as compared with 
2,637 tons, valued at 39,062,069 escudos, dur- 
ing the period September 1, 1948, to May 30, 
1949. 

Exports of unshelled almonds during the 
period September 1, 1949, to May 15, 1950, 
totaled 912 tons, valued at 7,402,293 escudos, 
as compared with 201 tons, valued at 1,903,- 
689 escudos, in the period September 1, 1948, 
to May 30, 1949. 

Exports of shelled almonds from January 
1 to May 15, 1950, totaled 1,130 metric tons. 
France was the leading market, taking 512 
tons, followed by United Kingdom with 413 
tons and Belgium with 114 tons. The United 
States took only 10 tons. 

The United Kingdom, which for some years 
has imported practically no shelled almonds 
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from Portugal, lifted its import restrictions 
in April 1950. In addition to the 413 tons 
shipped to the United Kingdom up to May 
15, 1950, it is reported that British buyers 
have placed orders for 200 tons. 

The outlook for the disposal of the new 
crop of almonds is exceptionally favorable. 
With the recent removal of import restric- 
tions by the United Kingdom and other ERP- 
participating countries, exporters are confi- 
dent that they will have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of the crop at good prices. 


Spices and Related Products 


GINGER-ROOT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
CUBA 


Cuban ginger-root production in 1950 is 
forecast at approximately 100,000 pounds, 29 
rercent less than in 1949 or only 20 percent 
of production in the peak year 1946, when 
demand from the United States was large. 

Ginger-root exports in 1949, all going to the 
United States, were valued at a little more 
than $2,000 and consisted of about 123,000 
pounds of fresh root, according to official for- 
eign-trade statistics. This was 20 percent 
less than the value of exports in 1948, when 
some root in sirup from previous crops was 
exported, and was insignificant when com- 
pared with the value of exports in the peak 
year 1946. Exports during the first half of 
1950 were much smaller than in the preced- 
ing comparable period. 


INDIA’S PEPPER PRODUCTION, STOCKS, AND 
EXPORTS; MARKET OUTLOOK 


Production of Indian pepper during the 
1949-50 season (November—December to Feb- 
ruary—March) is estimated at 18,000 tons as 
compared with 23,000 to 25,000 tons esti- 
mated for the 1948-48 crop. The decrease is 
attributed to heavy bearing during the pre- 
ceding crop year, shedding of spikes due to 
heavy rains, untimely rains, and plucking of 
immature berries. 

Stocks of pepper available for export from 
India at the end of the first quarter of 1950 
were unofficially estimated at 5,300 tons. 

Exports of pepper from India in the first 
3 months of 1950 amounted to 74,132 hun- 
dredweight (1 hundredweight = 112 pounds) 
as compared with 37,650 hundredweight dur- 
ing the quarter ended December 31, 1949. 
The United States, taking 35,041 hundred- 
weight, was the foremost customer in the 
first quarter of 1950. 

The consensus of the Indian pepper trade 
is that prices will continue to remain steady 
at about the present price levels for the 
remainder of the season. India continues to 
hold an apparent monopoly in the world 
pepper trade. According to the Java Gazette 
quoted by the Times of India, Bombay, this 
year’s pepper crop in Sumatra is estimated 
at 1,500 tons against the prewar average crop 
of 40,000 tons. Little progress has reportedly 
been made in planting pepper areas that were 
converted into rice fields during the Japanese 
occupation. 

Another contributory factor toward main- 
taining prices at the present high level is 
the current year’s small crop of 18,000 tons. 


Sugars and Products 


New SvuGAarR MILL IN PAKISTAN 


The Premier Sugar Mill at Mardan, near 
Peshawar, Pakistan, reported to be one of the 
biggest sugar mills in Asia, has successfully 
completed a month of test crushing. When 
the mill starts functioning at normal speed 
(about November 1950) it is expected that 
about 6,000,000 pounds of cane will be crushed 
per day, which should yield about 600,000 


pounds of finished sugar a day. This amount 
of sugar will remove the deficiency of sugar 
in West Pakistan. 

The provincial government is aware of the 
magnitude of the task of supplying a mill of 
this size and will start immediately the con- 
struction of new roads in the area. 


FINAL FORECAST OF PAKISTAN 1949-50 
SUGARCANE CROP 


The final official forecast of the area in 
Pakistan planted to sugarcane for the 1949-50 
crop is 750,000 acres, an increase of 5 per- 
cent when compared with 714,000 acres 
planted in the preceding year. Production 
of raw sugar (gur) in 1949-50 is officially 
estimated at 1,035,000 tons, a gain of 1.8 
percent as compared with the 1948-49 output 
of 1,017,000 tons. 

The area planted to date palm and other 
sugar-producing plants in 1949-50 is esti- 
mated at 42,000 acres; the gur to be obtained 
probably will amount to about 115,000 tons 
as against 113,000 tons in the 1948-49 crop 
year. 


General Products 


YUGOSLAV FURNITURE FACTORY 


According to the April 30 issue of Politika, 
a furniture factory at Gorizia, Yugoslavia, 
was scheduled to begin production of office 
furniture and home furnishings on May 1, 
1950. The article asserts that this factory 
“will be one of the largest of its type in 
Central Europe.” 


Iron and Steel 


IRON AND STEEL COMPANY FORMED IN 
PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Coke Iron Co., capitalized 
at 1,000,000 pesos, has been organized re- 
cently for the purpose of producing wood, 
coke, pig iron, and steel from Philippine raw 
materials. Incorporators are Filipinos and 
Americans, and plant construction will be 
directed by American experts. 


SPAIN INCREASES STEEL PRICES 


The prices of a series of “base” steel prod- 
ucts were decreed by the Spanish Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce on April 21, 1950, 
to be increased, on an average of about 55 
percent over 1948 levels. The new base prices 
take into account the new coal prices author- 
ized on February 17, the recently ordered 
higher railroad rates, an increase of 44.91 
pesetas per metric ton in the price of iron 
ore scheduled to become effective at the same 
time as the new base prices for steel, and a 
25 percent cost-of-living bonus ordered for 
workers in the siderurgical industries. On 
the basis of the April 21, 1950, decree the 
price of foundry pig iron rose 46.48 percent 
over 1948 to 1,185 pesetas (25.217 pesetas— 
US$1, as special import rate for most iron 
and steel products) per metric ton f. o. b. 
factory, the cost of rails mounted 54.34 per- 
cent to 3,090 pesetas, and that of steel billets, 
65.06 percent to 2,060 pesetas. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL OuTPUT HIGH 


Steel production in the United Kingdom 
in May was at an annual rate of 16,597,000 
long tons, a record for the month but below 
output in April (at the rate of 16,822,000 tons 
per year) or the first quarter’s average rate 
of 16,679,000 tons. Production in May 1949 
was at the annual rate of 16,409,000 tons, 
which, up to that month, was the year’s 
peak. 
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Pig-iron production was at an annual rate 
of 9,646,000 tons in May, higher than in April 
(9,492,000 tons), but less than the average 
rate of production in the first quarter 
(9,677,000 tons). 


SourH AFRICAN PRoDUCTION AT HIGH 
LEVELS 


Iron and steel production in the Union of 
South Africa in March 1950 exceeded the 
high levels of February by comfortable mar- 
gins. Output of pig iron and ferro-alloys 
amounted to 67,375 net tons against 59,394 
tons in the preceding month. Steel-ingot 
production rose sharply to 74,031 tons as 
compared with 62,337 tons in February and 
included 11,626 tons of electric steel ingots. 


TIN-PLATE PRODUCTION IN WALES 


The Steel Co. of Wales is spending between 
£10,000,000 and £12,000,000 building a cold 
reduction mill and modern tin-plate plant 
at Trostre, states the British press. This 
plant is described as one of the largest and 
most modern five-stand tin-plate mills in 
the world and, when completed, will have a 
capacity to make 10,000,000 boxes or 500,000 
tons of tin plate annually. It is expected 
that the Trostre plant will come into partial 
production in April 1951. 

Tin-plate production in Wales is limited 
by insufficient manpower. It has been esti- 
mated that if enough workers were available, 
an additional 2,500,000 boxes could be made 
annually with existing facilities. Early in 
May, 32 mills in the industry were idle and 
others were working less than full time. 
Meanwhile, export demand for British tin 
plate is reported stronger than before deval- 
uation. 


Leather and 
Products 


FRENCH SHOE OvuTPUT RISES 


French shoe production in the first quarter 
of 1950 was about 30 percent above the out- 
put in the corresponding period of 1949 and 
20 percent above the fourth quarter, accord- 
ing to provisional trade estimates. If the 
present rate of production is maintained, 
output in all of 1950 would be about 20 per- 
cent above the 1949 level, approaching the 
1948 total of 50,000,000 pairs. 

Production in 1949 dropped 22 percent to 
38,960,451 pairs from the 1948 output of 49,- 
886,830 pairs and 40 percent from the 1938 
production of 65,000,000 pairs. The 1949 to- 
tal was broken down as follows (in pairs) : 
Work shoes, 3,043,399; dress shoes, 30,063,- 
690; summer shoes, 4,167,037; and sport 
shoes, 209,710. In addition, manufacturers 
produced 1,476,615 pairs for the army and 
for the Government. Declining consumer 
demand—a reaction to high retail prices— 
and reluctance on the part of manufacturers 
and dealers to reduce prices caused the 1949 
decline. 

Virtually all leathers used in the manu- 
facture of shoes in 1949 were tanned in 
Franct. Supplies were more than adequate; 
and as a result of the decline in shoe pro- 
duction, tannery stocks almost doubled dur- 
ing the year. Tanners had ample supplies 
of raw hides and skins and tanning mate- 
rials. 

Exports of shoes to foreign countries were 
negligible during 1949, amounting to only 
94,360 pairs. Shipments to French over- 
sea territories, however, totaled 2,321,000 
pairs, almost 96 percent of total exports for 
1949 and 6 percent of the year’s output. Im- 
ports of shoes were small during 1949, 
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Pakistan To Develop Coal and Petroleum Resources 


The Honorable Choudbry Nazir Ahmad Khan, Minister of Industries of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, while inaugurating the first meeting of the “Pakistan Mining Industry 
Advisory Committee,” on June 2, 1950, before technical experts and officials of Central 
and Provincial Governments and representatives of various industries, including the 
coal and oil industries, stated that, although Pakistan is reported to be rich in deposits 
of coal and oil, these resources are largely unexplored and undeveloped because no 
regular survey of the areas falling within Pakistan was carried out before the partition 
of this sub-continent. 

Oi: The mining of Petroleum is being carried out by the Attock Oil Co., Limited, 
and Burmah Oil Co., Limited. The productive fields are situated at Khaur, Dhulian, 
Joya Mair, and Balkassar in the Punjab, from which 425,553 barrels of crude oil were 
obtained in 1948 and 823,550 barrels during 1949. The increased production is mainly 
from the new field at Balkassar. The entire production is refined at Attock Oil Co.'s 
plant, with a capacity of 4,500 barrels per day. The present production represents 
approximately 15 percent of the total requirements of Pakistan. 

Prospecting for oil in new areas by both companies is being carried out under the 
prospecting licenses granted to them before the partition. Applications for fresh pros- 
pecting licenses from these companies have been received, but action on these will be 
taken only after new companies have been incorporated in Pakistan in accordance with 
the Pakistan Petroleum Production Rules of 1949. 

The news that the Burmah Oil Co.’s test well at Lakhra, after reaching a record 
depth of 12,666 feet, failed to produce crude oil, was received with disappointment, for 
it has greatly reduced the chances of finding oil in the Province of Sind. Prospects of 
finding oil at other places, especially in Baluchistan and the Punjab, are still bright, 
while there is a proven oil field in East Pakistan in the area known as Patharia Hills. 
The work in this area was held up pending the boundary dispute with India. This 
has now been settled satisfactorily, and steps are being taken to see that the work of 
producing oil is taken up without delay. 

Coat: The production of coal in Pakistan is mostly confined to Baluchistan and the 
Punjab. Mining in this region was started by the North Western Railway about 60 
years ago, but with the increase of production of better-quality coal from the Bengal and 
Bihar coalfields, the coalfields of the Punjab and Baluchistan have been neglected since 
1911. Mining has, however, been carried out on a very small scale, and coal produced 
therefrom is used mostly for brick-burning purposes. As the Government did not take 
much interest in the development of the coalfields of this region, the private mine 
owners have worked the mines with the sole object of profit on the principle of “More 
hole, more coal.” With the establishment of Pakistan, however, the whole outlook has 
undergone a radical change, since the Government has decided to exploit to the greatest 
limit possible the country’s resources of mineral products. With a view to exploring 
ways and means of increasing the production of coal as mentioned previously, the 
Central Government appointed consultants to survey the working of the existing 
collieries, to recommend the targets of production, to suggest measures to be adopted 
for more scientific and economical exploitation of coal! resources, and to make recom- 
mendations for the grading and utilization of indigenous coal. The first report of these 
consultants has been received; it contains recommendations for the grouping of small 
leases into holdings of economic size, each capable of producing at least 100 to 150 





tons of coal per day with the help of machinery and trained technical personnel. This 
recommendation has already been put into effect in Baluchistan, while a grouping 
scheme has been prepared for coal mines of the Punjab. 








amounting to 516,729 pairs compared with 
488,000 in 1948. About one-fourth of the 
1949 imports originated in the Netherlands 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Trade circles report that 67.6 percent of 
the shoes manufactured in France during 
1949 had leather soles (compared with 60 
percent in 1948), 31.6 percent were soled with 
crepe rubber or rubber, and 0.8 percent had 
soles of other materials. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER EXPORTS DECREASE IN 1949, 
BRITISH HONDURAS 


Exports of mahogany in 1949 amounted 
to 449,691 cubic feet compared with 864,420 
cubic feet in 1948, a drop of 48 percent. The 
United Kingdom was the principal market 
in 1949 with a total of 225,297 cubic feet. 
The United States, traditionally the chief 
consumer, took only 164,604 cubic feet. 
Other markets included Jamaica, Canada, 
Netherlands, Sweden, Germany, Bahamas, 
and Cayman Islands. 


Exports of pine in 1949 amounted to 443,- 
126 cubic feet. Jamaica was the principal 
market. 

Although the decreased demand for Ameri- 
can mahogany in the United States during 
1949 was attributed largely to the greater 
availability of Philippine mahogany, supply 
is becoming a problem in British Honduras. 
Stocks of accessible timber are becoming 
rapidly depleted and efforts are being made 
by the Forestry Department to conserve the 
remaining resources. The present policy in- 
cludes such measures as reducing mahogany 
and pine cutting to equal the rate of growth, 
increasing rate of growth by providing ade- 
quate fire protection, improving quality of 
hardwoods by removing useless growth, con- 
structing roads to make forests more acces- 
sible, finding markets for lesser-known hard- 
woods, and encouraging reforestation efforts. 

New pine plantations during 1949 covered 
234 acres. Planting, however, was adversely 
affected by the drought and in most cases 
had to be delayed until August and Septem- 
ber. More than 162 acres were seeded to 
mahogany but, because of the drought, ger- 
mination was irregular and a considerable 
amount of filling of blanks from nursery 
stock will be necessary. The small teak plan- 
tations established at Stann Creek, Iguana 
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Creek, and Topco Estate were promising, and 
the Forestry Department has decided to ex- 
pand them. Fifty pounds of teak seed have 
been obtained from Trinidad and sown in 
nurseries to provide stock for 1950. 


LUMBER OUTPUT, JAPAN 


Lumber production in Japan during 1949 
reached 3,884,000,000 board feet. This was a 
slight increase over output in 1948 and 16 
percent above the volume produced in 1947. 
The highest level of lumber production in 
Japan was achieved in 1941, when the volume 
amounted to 5,250,000,000 board feet. 


SAWDUST-BRIQUET MANUFACTURE, POLAND 


Poland’s first sawdust-briquet factory 
began operation in January 1950. A simple 
invention which employs inexpensive equip- 
ment and no chemicals is used in manufac- 
turing the briquets. 

Sawdust, which naturally contains a cer- 
tain percentage of moisture and resin, will 
heat under strong pressure and blend into 
a compact product which is said to be harder 
than ordinary wood. The briquets burn well 
and yield much heat, even with a very small 
admixture of timber and coal. A Warsaw 
newspaper reported that the sawdust bri- 
quets make excellent fuel for gasoline 
engines. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


U. K. Imports OF SHELLAC, SEEDLAC, 
STICKLAC 


The United Kingdom’s imports of shellac, 
seedlac, and sticklac in the first quarter of 
1950 rose to 40,377 hundredweight (1 hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds) fram 33,362 in the 
corresponding period of 1949, according to 
Board of Trade statistics appearing in the 
British press. Values were £601,517 and 
£517,481, respectively. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CoPpRA DEVELOPMENTS, INDONESIA 


After increasing sharply in April, produc- 
tion of copra dropped back in May to 30,131 
metric tons, or about the average level in the 
first 3 months of 1950. Exports in May of 
$2,000 tons were more than double those in 
previous months, with 6,474 tons going to 
Bizonal Germany and 25,526 tons to the 
Netherlands. In the first 5 months of 1950, 
exports averaged 20,032 tons monthly, or al- 
most 1,300 tons above the monthly level re- 
quired to attain the Copra Fund export goal 
of 225,000 tons in the calendar year 1950. 
The high level of stocks accumulated in 
April, by sizable purchases of supplies pre- 
viously held off the market for speculation, 
was reduced during May, but remains con- 
siderably above previous months, with in- 
ventories of 60,000 tons on May 31. 

Military disturbances and strikes contin- 
ued to interfere with copra production and 
marketing during the month. A tendency 
has been noted in some copra districts in 
East Indonesia, however, to neglect cultiva- 
tion of food crops in favor of production of 
copra, to the detriment of the local food 
supply. 

Local copra dealers viewed the Philippine 
Proposal in mid-May for discussion of a 
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copra agreement at the Baguio conference as 
highly impractical. They felt that such an 
agreement would only encourage the use of 
substitute oils, such as babassu, in the 
United States. 

The Indonesian mission to the Soviet 
Union preparatory to establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations reported Soviet interest in 
copra. Copra was also one of the products 
which the Korean Trade Mission hoped to 
obtain as a result of trade talks held in 
Djakarta the latter part of the month. It is 
unlikely, however, that any new sales can be 
made until September or October 1950, or 
even later, if current difficulties in meeting 
previous commitments continue. 


CONTROLS ON LINSEED OIL USAGE RELAXED, 
U.-E: 


The system of allocating linseed oil among 
users in the United Kingdom was discon- 
tinued, effective July 2, 1950, according to an 
announcement of the Ministry of Food. Oil 
brokers, processors, and direct buyers of raw 
linseed oil are now permitted to obtain sup- 
plies from the Ministry of Food based upon 
their own monthly estimates of requirements 
and not limited to a share of the oil supply 
based upon the prewar consumption of the 
particular company as had been the case. 
Within the limits of available supply, the 
user’s estimates of requirements of raw oil 
will be filled on a monthly basis by the Min- 
istry of Food. Companies requiring sup- 
plies of processed linseed oil may now place 
their orders direct with processors or oil 
brokers in the ordinary course of business, 
and no license will be required for the pur- 
chase of refined oil. 

The program of bulk buying on Govern- 
ment account of linseed and linseed oil will 
continue and is in no way affected by the 
relaxation of controls over consumption. 
Similarly, certain limitations as to trade in 
linseed oil, as for example, the regulations 
which prescribe the proportion of such oil as 
may be shipped with paste paint (50 per- 
cent by weight), or the licensing of exports 
of linseed oil from the United Kingdom, 
are continued in force. In effect, the Gov- 
ernment has merely passed along to the con- 
sumer the effects of an improved supply situ- 
ation with respect to linseed oil. 


Nonterrous Metals 


MANGANESE-ORE PRODUCTION RESUMED 
IN GREECE 


In 1949, Greek manganese-ore production 
was resumed for the first time since the war. 
Production totaled 1,150 metric tons and 
exports 520 tons. 

Three known manganese-bearing areas in 
Greece which may be considered worthy of 
development, are the Drama area in north- 
eastern Greece, and Zerbissia area in southern 
Morea (formerly Peloponnesus), and the 
Island of Andros. Small deposits of from 
500 to 5,000 tons are also known to exist on 
other parts of the mainland and islands of 
Greece. Although two of these are being 
worked at the present time, they are too 
small to be operated profitably. 

The Drama area is reported to be the most 
favorable locality in Greece for the produc- 
tion of metallurgical-grade ore, with 40 to 
46 percent manganese and a relatively low 
silica content—2 to 6 percent. However, 
little is known regarding the extent of past 
development work and present reserves. 

The Zerbissia area is said to be the most 
desirable region for the possible production 
of pyrolusite. The mineral occurs in crystal- 
line form and schist formation; the run-of- 
mine ore averages from 8 to 12 percent min- 


eral. A small gravity concentrating plant 
erected at one of the mines prior to World 
War II gave a recovery of 70 percent. Esti- 
mated probable ore reserves vary from 800,000 
to 1,000,000 metric tons. The principal 
mines in the district have been consolidated, 
and plans are under way to begin production 
at an early date. 

Active prospecting for manganese ore on 
the Island of Andros started about 1930, 
after discovery of the mineral by senior mem- 
bers of the family of one of the present mine 
owners. The Greek Bureau of Mines reports 
that 2,200 metric tons were exported during 
1938, but the owners state that total exports 
amounted to some 7,000 metric tons up to 
1940, when mining activity was suspended. 

In the principal mine, the ore occurs in 
horizontal or slightly dipping lenticular- 
shaped deposits, varying in thickness from a 
few inches to several feet. The predominat- 
ing mineral appears to be black oxide of 
manganese, although the dioxide pyrolusite 
is also present. An analysis of a selected 
sample assayed as follows: metallic manga- 
nese, 49.72 percent; metallic iron, 7.95 per- 
cent; silica, 12.30 percent; phosphorus, 0.05 
percent; and sulfur, 0.04 percent. Probable 
reserves have not been estimated, but from 
showings of exposed ore, it appears that at 
least 50,000 metric tons of marketable ore 
can be produced within a 5-year period after 
rehabilitation of the mine is started. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEYLON’S GRAPHITE EXPORTS DECLINE 


The downward trend in Ceylon’s graphite 
exports, which started in 1949, was acceler- 
ated in the first quarter of 1950, mainly as 
a result of Japan’s absence from the market. 
It is believed that this absence was due to 
accumulated stocks in that country. Ship- 
ments during the quarter totaled 2,519 lcng 
tons, an annual rate 18 percent below the 
1949 level. 

Exports to the United States were running 
somewhat higher than in 1949, but were still 
considerably below those consigned to the 
United Kingdom. In 1949, for the first time 
in many years, the United States dropped to 
second place as a market for Ceylon graphite. 

Ceylon’s graphite exports are shown by 
principal destinations, during 1947-49 and 
the first quarter of 1950, in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Ceylon’s Graphite Exports, 1947-49 and 
First Quarter 19506 











[In long tons] 

| First 
Destination 1947 | 1948 1949 |quarter, 

1950 
PPS Soe! er ees SORES ee ee Fe 
United States........| 3,750 | 5,160 | 2,380 980 
Canada..-_---- Hay. 100 |_-. a 187 105 
United Kingdom____| 3,163 | 4,682 | 5,758 1, 149 
| Se RR See, 65 , fee 
ie A eA i See § LATS Soe 
Australia_. -_---- 681 893 549 40 
en ee ee 448 1,311 RF Seen 
SEED me 354 356 283 35 
Other countries ____- 509 554 518 210 
Total__._- rs 9,005 | 13,920 | 12, 240 2, 519 





Source: Ceylon customs returns. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA’S ASBESTOS PRO- 
DUCTION AND EXPORTS AT RECORD HIGH 
In 1949 


Production and sales of asbestos in the 
Union of South Africa reached all-time highs 
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in 1949, as a result of the large overseas de- 
mand. The largest part of the country’s 
output is produced for export, with only a 
small tonnage going into the local manu- 
facture of asbestos products. 

The 1949 output of 70,917 short tons was 
25,195 tons greater than production in 1948 
and nearly double the wartime high of 35,656 
tons produced in 1943. In the prewar period 
1937-39, production averaged about 25,000 
tons per year. Exports in 1949 amounted to 
63,428 short tons, an increase of 65 percent 


from the 38,550 tons shipped in 1948, while 
sales for local consumption rose from 3,992 
short tons in 1948 to 5,472 tons in 1949. 

The United States and the United Kingdom 
accounted for more than one-half of the total 
1949 shipments; about 17,000 short tons was 
consigned to each of these countries. The 
next largest purchaser was France, with a 
total of 6,214 tons. Exports of asbestos from 
the Union of South Africa in 1949 are shown 
by type and by country of destination in the 
accompanying table. 


Union of South Africa’s Asbestos Exports, 1949 


{In short tons] 


Destination 


United States _- 
Canada 
Argentina _- 
Brazil 
Uruguay - 
Belgium _- 
Denmark. 
France 
Germany _-_- 
Italy. _. 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland va 
United Kingdom 
Belgian Congo. 
Morocco 
Australia 

New Zealand 
Japan 
Singapore 
Other 


Total 


Source: Department of Mines, Union of South Africa. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


DELAY IN OPENING PLANT, SPAIN 


Union Quimica del Norte de Espafia, 5S. A. 
(Uniquinesa), a large chemical company in 
northern Spain, is encountering difficulties 
in obtaining materials for construction of a 
new plant to produce daily 5 metric tons of 
titanium dioxide. Because of the delay, the 
plant probably will not begin regular opera- 
tion before the end of 1951. 


Railway 
k.quipment 


DIESEL UNITS To BE OPERATED BY IRCA, 
GUATEMALA 


Six new Diesel locomotives are undergoing 
a testing period prior to being put into regu- 
lar service on the lines of the International 
Railways of Central America (IRCA). The 
engines are owned by the Companhia Agricola 
de Guatemala, a United Fruit Co. subsidiary, 
but are operated by the railroad. 

Final plans for the use of these units have 
not been made, but they are intended for 
service on the stretch of railway between 
Santa Maria, Department of Suchitepequez, 
and Palin, Department of Escuintla, where 
the grades are very steep. They may be used 
on other parts of the road if tests are 
favorable. 

These are the first heavy Diesel units to be 
operated by IRCA; steam units have been 
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tal Chrysotile | Amosite I ca Cape blue 
7, 571 13, 194 427 3, 950 
1, 160 495 665 
2, 510 843 312 1, 129 226 
490 117 4 249 30 
343 75 268 
728 11 400 21 296 
664 45 171 376 72 
6, 214 1, 529 1, 939 1, 222 1, 524 
436 233 132 22 49 
3, 612 44 1, 883 388 1, 297 
637 390 165 82 
175 175 
101 101 
199 34 165 
624 607 17 
2, 264 2, 244 20 
253 150 103 
7, 120 1, 139 12, 541 947 2, 493 
634 634 
446 110 20 164 152 
5, 737 4, 108 1, 485 144 
505 05 
402 47 355 
262 200 42 20 
34] 12 111 100 118 
)3, 428 », 142 39, 269 7,727 11, 290 
used exclusively in the past. The steep 


grades, large volume of traffic, and prospective 
operating economy were factors considered 
in the purchase of the new equipment. The 
locomotives are of 1,250 hp. each. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRE PROCUREMENT IN BOLIVIA 


Bolivia produces no tires. Barter agree- 
ments were made in the last few years for 
the exchange of Bolivian rubber for tires and 
tubes in 1949 and 1950. The domestic agents 
of the United States, British, and French 
manufacturers who are parties to these agree- 
ments shipped their full quotas of rubber 
(a total of 1,000 metric tons) by the end of 
1949, but shipments of tires and tubes under 
this program were delayed so long that an 
acute shortage developed during the middle 
of 1949. Some relief was afforded by limited 
imports outside the barter agreements, but 
total foreign exchange sold in 1949 for such 
imports amounted to only about $400,C00 
(United States currency), compared with a 
total value of $645,000 for such imports in 
1948. 

The fact that the foreign tire manufac- 
turers paid $0.50 per kilogram (2.2046 
pounds) for the Bolivian rubber, a price con- 
siderably above the world market price, 
forced them to charge higher than list prices 
for the tires and tubes. One Bolivian agent 
said he had had to mark prices up 46 percent 
above the price he charged in 1948. 

Prospects are that all imports of tires and 
tubes in 1950 will be under barter arrange- 





ments. The foreign-exchange budget in- 
cludes an item of $705,000 (United States 
currency) for this purpose, the same amount 
that was budgeted in 1949 for barter imports, 
An increase in this amount is possible, how- 
ever, since the domestic agent for the United 
States manufacturer expects to obtain ap- 
proval of a plan to barter 200 tons of Bolivian 
rubber, at $0.60 per kilogram, for tires pro- 
duced in the Peruvian plant of the company, 

Another possibility is that some tires may 
be imported from Spain under terms of the 
commercial agreement of 1948, by which 
Bolivian rubber is being bartered for Spanish 
general merchandise during the period 
1949-51. A domestic agent, who is now un- 
able to import much from his United States 
principal, states that he has been informed 
that Spanish tires have been offered under 
the barter agreement at regular list prices. 
Although the agent questions the accuracy 
of the information, because rubber is being 
sold to Spain under the agreement at $1 per 
kilogram, he has applied for licenses in the 
amount of $101,000. 

The Government continues to negotiate 
with the rubber producers who contracted to 
supply the three foreign manufacturers of 
tires and tubes under the 1948 and 1949 
contracts. The producers want higher prices, 
in view of increases in the world price for 
rubber, and the Government may order a 
price increase for them from $0.50 to $0.70 
per kilogram, the boliviano equivalent to be 
converted at the new Official rate of 69) 
bolivianos to the dollar, rather than the old 
differential rate of 56 to the dollar. Any 
increase will result in higher prices for tires 
and tubes bartered for the rubber. It is 
believed, however, that such rubber price 
increases will guarantee a supply adequate 
to cover Bolivia’s requirements of tires and 
tubes, and will make imports outside the 
barter arrangements unnecessary. 


EGYPTIAN TIRE MARKET CHANGED 


Egypt, having no tire industry, relies en- 
tirely on imported products. The participa- 
tion of the United States in the Egyptian tire 
market was heavy before World War II but 
has dwindled in recent years on account of 
the dollar shortage. As a result, a number 
of United States tire manufacturers have 
been supplying the Egyptian market from 
their branch factories in England, South 
Africa, India, and Spain. An important 
French manufacturer, however, supplies 35 
to 40 percent of all tires and tubes sold in 
Egypt, shipments coming not only from 
France but also from a branch factory in 
Italy. Better supply conditions, more liberal 
credit terms, and higher discount rates are 
responsible for the dominant position of the 
French manufacturer. 

A large operator of buses and trucks in 
Cairo maintains recapping and retreading 
services for his vehicles. For the public, a 
modern retreading and recapping plant, 
opened in Alexandria in November 1949, has 
facilities to recondition 160 tires a week. 
Business has been dull, however, apparently 
because prospective clients still have to be 
convinced of the practicability of having 
tires recapped or retreaded. 


Soaps 
FRENCH PRODUCTION DECLINES 


Soap production in France in the first 4 
months of 1950 amounted to 61,105 metric 
tons, a 9 percent decrease from the output 
in the corresponding months of 1949. Pro- 
duction by types is shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 
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Production of Soaps, France, January- 
April 1949-50 


[In metric tons] 


Type | 1949 =| ~—(1950 


Toilet soap 3,919 | 4, 230 
Shaving cream | 348 | 298 
Laundry soap 40, 364 | 29, 649 
Scrubbing soap | 3, 844 | 7, 036 
Detergent 13, 587 | 13, 624 
Soft soap 2, 088 2, 647 


Industrial soap 2,977 3, 621 


Total 67, 127 | 61, 105 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Synthetic Fibers 


CHILE RATIONS SYNTHETIC YARNS 


Rationing of Chile’s supply of rayon, ny- 
lon, and other synthetic yarns was decreed 
in February 1950 because of protests by the 
rayon trade that supplies of domestic rayon 
yarns were insufficient and not equally dis- 
tributed, and because imports of synthetic 
yarns were being restricted by the lack of 
exchange. A number of rayon mills had been 
forced to reduce working hours in the latter 
part of 1949 because of the raw-material 
shortage. The rayon trade considers the 
rationing order partially effective but quite 
stringent. 


UNITED KINGDOM NYLON PRICES, EXPORTS, 
PRODUCTION 


Prices have been reduced by more than 
20 percent on nylon yarns in the United 
Kingdom, The cut, intended to assist ex- 
ports to hard-currency countries, was made 
possible by increased output and improved 
methods of manufacture of raw materials 
and yarns. 

Nylon hosiery, an important item in the 
export trade, is purchased mainly by Austra- 
lia, Sweden, Ireland, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. During 1949, exports totaled 
857,455 dozen pairs of full-fashioned nylon 
hose and 57,146 dozen pairs of seamless 
stockings. Nylon fabrics from the United 
Kingdom are in good demand in Canada. 

Development is continuing on a plant at 
Pontypool for the manufacture of nylon yarn 
and staple. The full production goal of 
10,000,000 pounds a year has not yet been 
attained, partly because output at the Bil- 
lingham polymer plant has been uncertain. 
Imports of nylon polymer from the United 
States were received during the greater part 
of 1949 but were reduced considerably in the 
first quarter of 1950. 


W ool and Products 


BELGIAN WOOLEN-PRODUCT ExporRTs UP 


Net exports of Belgian woolen products in 
the first 3 months of 1950 rose almost 38 per- 
cent to 5,381 metric tons from output in the 
like period of 1949. Of the 1950 total, 3,075 
tons were combed and carded wool yarns and 
2,306 tons were woolen goods. 

Wool-weaving activity was about 50 per- 
cent above the prewar level, output 
reaching a postwar high of 2,000 tons of 
wool fabric, monthly during the first quar- 
ter of 1950. During the same period, wool 
yarn output reached 10,000 tons, almost 
equaling the high 1947 level of 3,500 tons 
monthly. 

Net imports of raw wool increased by 20 
percent to 22,620 tons in the January—March 
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1950 period when compared with the like 
period of 1949. Of this amount, Australia 
supplied 16,000 tons. 


AFGHANISTAN SUPPLIES WOOL TO SOVIET 
UNION 


Afghanistan exported 6,600 metric tons of 
various types of wool to the Soviet Union 
under terms of an agreement that expired 
in September 1949. This represented the 
largest shipment of wool from Afghanistan 
to any single country. A trade mission is 
now in Moscow attempting to negotiate a 
new agreement. 

Production of wool has been estimated at 
between 36,000 and 40,000 tons annually, of 
which approximately 25,000 tons are con- 
sumed domestically. 


WoOOL-TRADE FLUCTUATES, FRANCE 


Net imports of raw wool into France for 
consumption were about 1,000 tons less in 
the first quarter of 1950 than during the cor- 
responding quarter of 1949. Imports from 
Uruguay and Argentina rose, whereas pur- 
chases from New Zealand and South Africa 
decreased. 

Mill stocks of raw wool declined about 15 
percent during the first 2 months of 1950, 
and as of March 31, 1950, were under 20,000 
tons or approximately a 2-month supply at 
the present rate of consumption. The drop 
has been attributed to high raw-wool prices, 
uncertainty about the future market for wool 
products, and generally cautious buying poli- 
cies. 

For the first time in more than a decade, 
French exports of wool and products ex- 
ceeded the value of imports of these products. 
The increase was due principally to higher 
sales of worsted yarn and wool cloth to the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Argen- 
tina, and Germany. 


Woo. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DECLINE, 
FRENCH Morocco 


Imports of raw wool into French Morocco 
dropped more than 60 percent in 1949 to 916 
metric tons from 2,490 tons in 1948, reflecting 
a slowdown in mill activity caused by de- 
creased demand. Nearly all wool is utilized 
locally. 

Estimates made by the Agricultural Serv- 
ice place the 1950 output at about 15,000 tons, 
grease basis. If attained, this will be about 
10 percent more than 1949 production. 

Exports in 1949 totaled 702 tons compared 
with 36 tons in 1948; both amounts were 
negligible compared with the 6,000 to 8,000 
tons exported annually before the war. 


EXPORTS IN SYRIA DOWN 


Wool production (washed basis) in Syria 
in 1950 is estimated at 3,000 metric tons com- 
pared with 2,700 tons in 1949, and output of 
goat hair is estimated at 595 tons compared 
with 550 tons. 

Because of high prices now being paid by 
exporters of wool, consumption of the 1950 
clip in Syria will be insignificant, trade circles 
believe. All goat hair continues to be used 
in the country—from 80 to 85 percent in the 
manufacture of bedouin tents and hair mats 
and from 15 to 20 percent in the manufac- 
ture of abayas (Arab cloaks), saddle bags, 
and hair sacks. Exports of wool by the Syro- 
Lebanese Customs Union totaled 2,356 metric 
tons in 1949 compared with 3,987 in 1948, a 
drop of 41 percent. The larger share of the 
1949 exports of wool went to the United 
States. 


JAPAN’S WOOL IMPORTS BELOW 
MILL CAPACITY 


Raw-wool imports into Japan in the post- 
war period have been very small in com- 


parison with prewar shipments. The lack 
of foreign exchange for imports has been re- 
sponsible for the low level of postwar ship- 
ments, compared with the 109,500 metric 
tons imported in 1935-37. Imports in 1949 
rose to 21,200 tons, from 1,260 tons in 1947 
and 10,100 in 1948. In order to utilize pres- 
ent mill capacity of 733,000 worsted spindles 
and 815 sets of woolen cards, the Japanese 
trade states that imports of 300,000 to 500,- 
000 bales (300 pounds to the bale) of grease 
wool would be required. 


MEXICAN WOOL SUPPLY 


Mexican wool output will remain at about 
the same level in 1950 as in 1949, when 5,200 
metric tons of grease wool were produced. 
The long-range tendency is toward a declin- 
ing sheep population because of the opening 
of pasture land to cultivation through irri- 
gation. Although somewhat larger wool 
clips are expected in the next couple of sea- 
sons, there is little promise of an increasing 
domestic supply, and Mexico will have to de- 
pend heavily on imports in the years ahead. 


WooL PRODUCTION AND Exports, INDIA 


Wool output in India for 1950 is estimated 
to be 50,000,000 pounds, about the same as 
the preceding season’s clip. 

Nearly 52 percent of the April 1949-Febru- 
ary 1950 exports of 24,196,373 pounds were 
consigned to the United Kingdom and 37 
percent to the United States. In the like 
period of 1948-49, 30,094,416 pounds were 
shipped. 


UNPROCESSED WOOL IN PARAGUAY 


Paraguay’s raw-wool output in _ recent 
years amounted to 120,000—140,000 kilograms 
a year, compared with an annual average of 
180,000 kilograms in the period 1937-42. The 
decline is attributed largely to reductions in 
flocks in the last several years. Most of the 
present wool production is from Merino 
sheep, and is reportedly of superior quality. 

From 120,000 to 160,000 kilograms of wool 
are imported each year for blending pur- 
poses, principally from Argentina and Uru- 
guay. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLAx AND Hemp IN AUSTRIA 


Austria’s 1950 flax area is expected to ex- 
pand substantially, possibly as much as 25 
percent, to 2,500 hectares, because of Gov- 
ernment encouragement of flax growing, 
more attractive producer prices, and better 
location of retting and scutching facilities. 
A retting and scutching plant at Freistadt 
will begin operation in time for this year’s 
harvest. A new variety of flax seed (Con- 
current) was used in 1949 and has proven so 
satisfactory that it is being grown on a larger 
scale in 1950. 

The anticipated expansion of production, 
however, will not entirely eliminate the need 
for imports of flax fiber and tow. Austria 
produced about 56 percent (630 metric tons 
of long fiber and about 315 tons of tow in 
1949) of its flax spinning mill consumption 
of fiber and tow in 1949, and imported 742 
tons of fiber and 556 tons of tow and waste. 
Mill requirements for fiber and tow in 1950 
have been estimated at about 1,700 tons. 

In an effort to expand hemp acreage, the 
Federal Ministry of Agriculture in Austria 
imported 70 metric tons of Hungarian hemp 
seed, enough to expand to about 1,000 hec- 
tares in 1950. Actual plantings appeared to 
have fallen far short of this program, there 
being no substantial increase in area over 
the 1949 figure. 

Total hemp-fiber production from the 1949 
crop was estimated at 190 tons, compared 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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TRANSPORT, 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


New Air-Mail Service, 
Union of South Africa 


A bi-weekly airmail service was inaugu- 
rated on June 1, 1950, by a private company, 
from Ladysmith, Union of South Africa, to 
the remote Basutoland Camp of Mokhotlong. 

Up to this time, Mokhotlong, which is 
situated on a plateau, about 7,000 feet high, 
between Drakensberg Range and the Maluti 
Mountains, received mail by pack mules. 
This service required several days and in 
some instances weeks. The flight from 
Ladysmith to Mokhotlong takes less than 1 
hour, and American Cessna “170” planes, 
capable of carrying 600 pounds of mail and 
freight, are used. 


New Shipping Services 
To Dominican Republic 


New shipping services between New York 
and Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 
were inaugurated with the arrival on June 1 
of the ship Anita of the Swedish Brodin 
Line. Three ships will be utilized to provide 
weekly services between these ports. 

The Royal Dutch Line has also announced 
the inauguration shortly of bi-weekly serv- 
ice between New York and Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ontario’s Highway Needs 
Stated in Toronto Pamphlet 
Ontario’s network of highways covers 


about 73,000 miles, of which more than 58,- 
000 miles are surfaced with concrete or bi- 









tuminous material, crushed stone or gravel, 
according to the pamphlet. Since the end 
of World War II, substantial progress has 
been made in resurfacing and straighten- 
ing highways, and preliminary work on sev- 
eral major routes has been completed. Cap- 
ital expenditures of the Province for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1951, are esti- 
mated at C$83,015,000, a considerable por- 
tion of which will be used for improvement 
and construction of highways. 


Schiphol Airport To Improve 
Freight Handling 


A new building is being constructed for 
the use of the KLM freight department at 
Schiphol Airport (Netherlands). The con- 
crete apron will be extended so that cargo 
planes can be stationed near the sheds, and 
the new building, which will go into service 
on January 1, 1951, will be able to handle 
45 tons of air cargo a day. 


Jerusalem-Beirut-Jordan 
Air Service 


Jordan authorities in Jerusalem have offi- 
cially changed the name of Kalundia air- 
strip, 5 miles north of Jerusalem in Arab 
Palestine, to Jerusalem Airport. A daily- 
except-Sunday service between this airport 
and Beirut was begun by Arab Airways on 
June 5, 1950, the fare being 5.5 Palestine 
pounds one way and 9.9 Palestine pounds 
round trip. 

The flight departing Jerusalem does not 
return from Beirut the same day. Instead, 
upon arrival in Beirut, it picks up passengers 








ECA Aid Means Congo Tin for U. S. 


Tin from the Belgian Congo will be added to the U. S. Government stock- 
pile with the help of $1,700,000 in Marshall Plan funds, the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration has announced. 

Under a contract, recently signed by ECA with Compagnie Géologique et 
Minére des Ingenieurs et Industrial Belges, the dollars will be spent for mining 
machinery to be purchased in the United States. The Belgian firm will repay 
ECA in tin to be added to the U. S. stockpile. 

The contract calls for the development of mines in the Manono area, about 
400 miles north of Elizabethville, in the eastern section of the Congo. The 
mines also produce columbite and tantalite. 

ECA points out that the development of the tin mines not only will make 
available materials in short supply in the United States but will aid the Bel- 
gian economy by increasing the capacity of a dollar-earning export, and will 
contribute to the progress of one of the underdeveloped areas of the’world. 

The Manono deposits have been worked by the Belgian company since 
1919, but mechanization of the mines was not started until 1932. 














and proceeds to Amman, Jordan. The next 
morning, this procedure is reversed. One 
flight proceeds from Amman to Beirut, where 
it picks up passengers and continues to 
Jerusalem. 


Nicaragua Inaugurates Highway 


The recently paved 28-kilometer section 
of the Inter-American Highway running 
from Sebaco to Matagalpa was formally in- 
augurated on June 10, 1950, in ceremonies 
attended by the President of the Republic 
at Sebaco and Matagalpa. The principal 
speaker was the Minister of Development 
and Public Works, who expressed the grat- 
itude of Nicaragua to the United States of 
America for its assistance in financing the 
costs of the Inter-American Highway and 
the Rama Road. The Minister expressed the 
hope that this cooperation would continue. 
In conclusion he expressed Nicaragua’s de- 
termination to expand its transportation 
system. 


Financial Results of 
British European Airways 


The operations of British European Air- 
ways Corporation resulted in a deficit of 
£1,403,758 for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1950, according to figures released by the 
company. This is less than the company’s 
previous estimate of £1,500,000 and consid- 
erably under the preceding year’s deficit of 
£2,637,323. 

Further details of BEA’s operations during 
the 1949-50 financial year will not be made 
public until the annual report has been 
presented to the House of Commons. 


Kenya Legislative Council 
To Set Up Highway Authority 


During the month of May 1950, the Kenya 
Legislative Council debated the setting up 
of a Road Authority. The resolution pre- 
cipitating the debate follows: 

“Be it resolved that this Council accepts 
the principle of a Road Authority as set out 
in the report of the Road Authority Com- 
mittee and recommends that such an au- 
thority should be set up. 

“Furthermore, this Council is of the opin- 
ion that there should be established a Road 
Fund within the available finance, such Fund 
to be Administered by the Road Authority. 

“This Council further recommends that 
there should be annually transferred to the 
Road Fund the proceeds from vehicle licenses 
and motor drivers’ licenses issued under the 
Traffic Ordinance and of the Petrol Con- 
sumption Tax levied under the Dangerous 
Petroleum Tax Ordinance.” 

Should the Road Authority come into be- 
ing and adequate funds appear from the 
above sources for the development of the 
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yoad system, the budgeting for road work by 
the DARA would undoubtedly undergo ad- 
ditional changes. 

Actual revenues in 1948 from the proposed 
sources were as follows: 


Licenses under traffic ordinance___ £186, 618 


Petrol (gasoline) tax_.-._-.------ 299, 069 
Motor drivers’ licenses___.....--.- 7, 5386 
RN bisa cc gt adn sk aie a eee 493, 223 


Britain’s First Internal 
Flying-Boat Service 


Britain’s first internal flying-boat service 
was opened on June 1 by Aquila Airways, a 
privately owned company whose Southamp- 
ton-Lisbon-Madeira service has been operat- 
ing successfully for the past year. The new 
service connects Southampton-Edinburgh- 
Glasgow, and will be operated with Hythe 
flying boats. 

The 26-passenger Hythes (Aquila’s fleet 
consists of 12 of this type) will run from 
Southampton to Glasgow and return every 
Tuesday, and Southampton-Edinburgh and 
return every Friday. Fare is the same to 
either destination—approximately $25 one 
way and $45 round trip. 


Hamburg-Amerika Line 
Services to South America 


Several Caracas newspaper offices have an- 
nounced a renewal of the Hamburg-Amerika 
Line services with the countries of Central 
and South America which were interrupted 
by the war, according to word from the 
United States Embassy at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 

The services have been renewed with mod- 
ern, fast ships of 3,000 tons displacement 
equipped for carrying cargo and passengers. 
The sailings for the time being will be two 
per month and will originate in Hamburg 
and Bremen via Antwerp. New ships now 
under construction are expected to be added 
to the line by January 1951. 


New Air Service to Goa 


Regular air service to Mormugao airport, 
Goa (Portuguese India), is expected to begin 
in August, according to a report in the In- 
dian press. The service will be run by Mid- 
dle East Airlines in association with Pan 
American World Airways, which will provide 
a transfer point to their own routes at 
Beirut. 





Export-Import Bank Credit 
For Colombia 


A credit in the amount of $2,200,000 to 
Instituto Nacional de Abastecimientos of 
Colombia was announced recently by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. This 
financing will permit the Institute, a semi- 
Official corporation responsible for develop- 
ment and conservation of food supplies in 
Colombia, to obtain materials, equipment, 
and services in the United States, on the basis 
of a program prepared by American engineer- 
ing consultants, required for the construction 
of 14 grain treatment and storage stations in 
that country. The credit, bearing interest at 
4 percent, will be guaranteed by the Republic 
of Colombia and will be repaid in 10 semian- 
nual installments beginning on August 1, 
1952, 

“The annual losses of grains in Colombia 
because of infestation and lack of proper 
Storage facilities are said to exceed $20,000,- 
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Railway Reconstruction in Greece Shows Good Progress 


By V. BovuIcHEKorF, American Embassy, Athens 


Remarkable progress was made by the seven Greek railways in the reconstruction 
of tracks, buildings, and bridges during 1949. According to the Greek Ministry of 
Transport, at the end of December 1949 there were 2,446 kilometers of tracks in opera- 
tion, 166 reconstructed but not yet in operation, and 67 to be constructed. The total 
length of track in use before the war was 2,679 kilometers, of which only 670 kilometers 
remained operable after the retreat of the Germans in 1944. The acceleration of 
railway reconstruction activity in 1949 was made possible by the ending of the war 
and the availability of aid funds. Most significant in railway reconstruction was the 
reopening in December of the important Athens-Salonika line which had been in- 
operative since 1940. 

Accomplishments during 1949 on the Hellenic State Railways (SEK) alone, the 
principal network in Greece, were reconstruction of 85 kilometers of main track and 
29 kilometers of yard track and sidings; replacement of 85 switches; installation of 
new hand-operated signals at 16 stations and five 100-cubic-meter water tanks; 
construction of 6 station buildings and 18 other service structures; construction 
of telecommunicetion facilities on the length of 164 kilometers; and reconstruction 
of one tunnel and 96 bridges varying in span from 1 to 35 meters. SEK workshops 
restored 445 units of rolling stock. During the same period the railway ordered 
74 such units from abroad. 

On December 31, 1949, SEK’s rolling stock comprised 104 line locomotives, 37 
switching locomotives, 90 passenger cars, 2,985 freight cars, 12 work cars, and 10 
crane cars. The Piraeus-Athens-Peloponnesus (SPAP) railways reconstructed 80 
kilometers of main track; 20 bridges, 16 buildings, 2 locomotives, 46 freight cars, 
and 2 passenger cars. SPAP’s rolling stock on December 31, 1949, consisted of 
65 locomotives, 42 passenger cars, 553 freight cars, and 12 motor rail cars. SPAP 
placed foreign orders during the year for 13 motor rail cars, 3 trailers, various 
rolling-stock spare parts, 105,645 wooden crossties, 7,300 telegraph poles, and 
miscellaneous telecommunication equipment for which sums were allocated from 
aid funds. 

SEK and SCAP constitute about four-fifths of the entire railway system of Greece 
and are by far the most important networks, having the longest tracks and the 
largest amount of rolling stock. Next in importance come the Thessalian Railway 
and the Franco-Hellenic Railway. In 1949 the Thessalian Railway likewise was 
occupied mainly in restoring its rolling stock and reconstructing track and destroyed 
service buildings. Its rolling stock on December 31, 1949, consisted of 14 locomotives, 
34 passenger cars, and 299 freight cars of 1-meter gage, 4 locomotives, 15 passenger 
cars, and 6 freight cars of 0.60-meter gage. During 1949 this railway took delivery 
of three second-hand locomotives and spare parts for 11 locomotives and laid 10,000 
ties. 

During the year the Franco-Hellenic Railway repaired 7 bridges and brought recon- 
struction work on 74 others to near completion. Its rolling stock on December 31, 
1949, comprised 11 locomotives, 18 passenger cars, 162 freight cars, and 2 motor rail 
cars. 

No significant developments, other than repair of its rolling stock and maintenance 
of its track, took place on the North-Western Greece Railway. It received a total 
allocation of $460,000—for the procurement of equipment and materials from ECA 
countries, $160,000; rolling stock from Italian reparations, $240,000; and for the execu- 
tion of works, $60,000. Its rolling stock on December 31, 1949, comprised 4 locomo- 
tives, 11 passenger cars, and 83 freight cars. The Hellenic Electric Railway also 
concentrated on repairing its old stock and maintaining its track during 1949. Its 
present rolling stock includes 56 electric passenger motor cars, 27 passenger trailers, 
and 60 freight cars. 

Traffic statistics for the Greek railroads for 1949 are not available at this time. 
Except for the Franco-Hellenic and the Hellenic Electric Railway, all networks 
operated at a loss during 1949. In the case of the former, profitable operation may 
be explained by comparatively lesser damages inflicted by the Germans or by the 
Communists, absence of actual competition from automotive transportation, and a 
relatively small number of personnel. The profitable operation of the Hellenic 
Electric Railway is attributed to large passenger traffic and small operational cost. 
The deficits of railways operating at a loss are temporarily covered by the State. 

One substantial deterrent to the profitable operation of certain Greek railways in 
1949 was automotive competition. The Greek public now prefers to travel by modern 
automotive means, for the speed and comparative safety which new busses and 
reconstructed highways offer. Another reason for the unprofitable operation of 
railways in 1949 was the enormous burden which they faced through continual 
repairs to equipment, reconstruction of tracks, and other unforeseen operational 
costs, while bus owners operated at much less expense. 

No program in the coordination of automotive and railroad transportation was 
noted in 1949. On the contrary, competition continued to increase to the detriment 
of the railways, and the problem of the effective coordination of the various surface 
methods of transport in Greece remained for solution in 1950. 








000 annually,” Herbert E. Gaston, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Bank, has 
said. “In addition to assisting in financing 
the exportation of United States products,” 
he added, “this credit also offers Colombia an 
unusual opportunity to increase its avail- 
able supply of essential foodstuffs since suit- 


able treatment and storage of grain will ma- 
terially reduce the losses formerly suffered. 
In addition, more adequate storage facilities 
are expected to reduce seasonal variations in 
prices and to save the foreign exchange pre- 
viously required because of an insufficient do- 
mestic supply of rice and wheat.” 
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International Trade Fair, 
Milan, Italy 


A record-breaking International Trade 
Fair was held in Milan this spring, as indi- 
cated by the following figures: 


4 Number | Number | Number | Number of 
Year of exhib- of of foreign | countries 


itors visitors visitors | represented 
1950 a8 8, 400 | 4, 000, 000 3, 096 42 
1949 6, 554 | 3,500, 000 1, 858 33 
Increase _ - 1, 846 500, 000 1, 238 9 


Fair officials estimated the goods on dis- 
play to be valued at some 50,000,000,000 lire, 
or about $80,000,000. This compares with 
an estimated value of $50,000,000 for goods 
exhibited last year. Industrial machinery 
represented about 75 percent of the total 
value of goods exhibited this year. 

Countries participating officially in the 
Palace of Nations included Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, the Philip- 
pines, France, Western Germany, Eastern 
Germany, Great Britain, Haiti, Yugoslavia, 
Luxembourg, Norway, the Netherlands, Pak- 
istan, Poland, San Marino, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and Union of South 
Africa. Other countries represented in ex- 
hibitions sponsored by private individuals 
were: Argentina, Brazil, Cyprus, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Finland, Japan, Spanish Guinea, Hun- 
gary, India, Kenya, Liechtenstein, Malta, 
Mexico, Morocco, Portugal, the Saar, Tunisia, 
Uruguay, and the United States. 

In general, the type of goods on display, 
in the capital- and producers-goods line, 
comprised machine tools, floor-mill machin- 
ery, textile machinery, construction equip- 
ment, wine-making equipment, agricultural 
machinery and farm equipment, Diesel en- 
gines, gasoline and electric motors, tractors, 
office machines, woodworking machinery, 
shoe machinery, and railway equipment. 
Virtually every type of consumer goods was 
on display, among the most important being 
household appliances, tobacco, confections, 
foodstuffs, wines and liquors, handicraft 
products, furniture, optical goods, photo- 
graphic equipment, toys, radios, perfumes, 
bicycles, motorcycles, jewelry, and clothing. 
Other types of interesting displays included 
electromechanical devices, lighting equip- 
ment, industrial chemistry, medicine, sani- 
tation, and tourism. 

Fair officials claim that the following com- 
modity groups were viewed by businessmen 
with greatest interest and were possibly the 
classes of goods for which the greatest nurm- 
ber and value of contracts were made: all 
types of machinery, chemicals, textiles, and 
wearing apparel. Popular interest centered 
mainly on the following exhibits: Monte- 
catini chemical and related industries, tele- 
vision, helicopter flights, ERP pavilion, small 
vehicles such as bicycles and motorscooters. 
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According to fair officials, the value of con- 
tracts signed at the Fair is unavailable in 
view of the reticence of businessmen (in- 
cluding agents of foreign firms) to report the 
data, for competitive reasons and because 
of fears that this information might be used 
by the Government for tax purposes. 

Countries which did the largest volume 
of business at the 1950 Fair, in order of 
importance, are reported as Germany, the 
United States, and France. Italy’s position 
in relation to these three countries is diffii- 
cult to determine, according to the Fair 
officials, for the above reasons. 

The following are some of the commercial 
transactions that took place in the principal 
commodity sections at the Fair, as reported 
in the local press: 

Wines: Total volume of sales about equal 
to sales during the 1949 Fair, with prices 
slightly lower. Wine dealers participating in 
the Fair for the first time expressed satis- 
faction with results. Buyers insisted on 
certain guaranties on bottling and quality 
conditions. Good sales were reported on 
Italian sparkling wines. Particularly noted 
were export contracts with Switzerland and 
North America. 

Bread- and “Pasta’-Making Machinery: 
Last year’s record sales were not reached, 
but the level of business was good, on both 
domestic and export markets. South Ameri- 
can countries were heavy buyers. Prices 
showed a slight tendency to fall. There was 
a noticeable demand for small machinery 
for bread making and production of “pasta,” 
such as_ spaghetti, macaroni, noodles, 
et cetera. 

Agricultural Machinery: Despite heavy 
competition from foreign exhibitors (Euro- 
pean particularly), Italian sales of small and 
medium-powered tractors were good and re- 
sults superior to sales at the Fair in 1949. 
Italian pumps and hydroelectric plants were 
in demand from Spain, Egypt, Algeria, 
Turkey, and France. 

Textile Machinery: Domestic sales were 
below last year, but sales to Germany and 
France were excellent. The industry’s period 
of “crisis’’ which began last fall appears to 
have run its course. Indications point to 
further improvement in this industry. 

Sewing and Knitting Machines: The high 
volume of sales in 1949 was surpassed this 
year, and without doubt this sector of Italian 
industry was the healthiest at the Fair. 

Machine Tools: A wide range of goods was 
displayed. Requests for specifications were 
greatly in excess of sales. According to 
Italian manufacturers of medium and spe- 
cial tools, sales to Germany, Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Poland, and Spain were good. While 
sales were equivalent to those in 1949, man- 
ufacturers felt a great measure of satisfac- 
tion from these sales in view of strong 
competition from Germany and the United 
States. 

Office Equipment: Italian products suc- 
cessfully competed with foreign machines on 
the domestic market. Prices were unchanged 
during the Fair. 

Pharmaceuticals: Prices were steady. The 
industry is sensitive to imports of United 


















States, British, and Swiss products but so 
far has satisfactorily held its _ position. 
Exhibitors received a number of requests for 
representations in the Middle East. 

Toys: German toys set the price level on 
mechanical toys at the Fair, and Italian 
manufacturers, following this lead, were re- 
ported to have lowered prices to permit good 
sales to the United States, Canada, Egypt, 
and India. 

It is reported that on the basis of contracts 
signed, the exhibition of machine tools at 
the Milan Fair this year was not a great 
success. While this applied to both Italian 
and foreign exhibitors, it was especially true 
of Italian manufacturers of machine tools 
because of high prices. 


THE 1951 MILAN FAIR 


Persons wishing to participate in the 1951 
Milan Fair should address their requests for 
space reservations, as soon as possible, to Dr. 
Franci, Fiera di Milano, Via Domodossola, 
Milan, Italy. 

The following information may be of in- 
terest to persons planning to participate in 
this event. 

Originally organized as a private corpora- 
tion, the Milan Fair was reorganized in 1947 
under a statute permitting a greater amount 
of Government participation. The Fair is 
an autonomous entity, administratively, and 
works in close collaboration with, but is not 
directly controlled by, Italy’s Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. 

More than 3,500,000 square feet of exposi- 
tion grounds were required to accommodate 
the Fair this year. Of this total, 1,700,000 
square feet represented covered space. The 
Milan Fair grounds are a permanent area 
located in the northwest residential section 
of Milan and are easily reached by public 
conveyance. Milan is the most important 
city in northern Italy and is connected with 
the principal cities in the country and the 
leading European capitals by rail, bus, au- 
tomobile, and air. The Fair officials have 
arranged with the Italian State Railways for 
a 30-percent reduction on train fares for 
participants in the Fair. There is good 
streetcar, bus, and taxi service in Milan, but 
facilities are generally crowded. Accom- 
modations for exhibitors can be arranged by 
the Fair authorities. The available power 
for the operation of exhibits is: electricity— 
160 volts for light and 277 volts for power, 
both 42 cycles. No warehouse facilities are 
available. Goods are unloaded in the storage 
area at the customhouse located at the Fair 
grounds. Goods are then cleared through 
customs and directed to the appropriate ex- 
hibit area. The Fair administration main- 
tains a special police force which provides 
protection of the exhibits during the day and 
night. 

The approximate rental of space for exhibi- 
tion purposes, per square meter (1 square 
meter= 10.7639 square feet), is: (a) in the 
covered area, 5,000 lire, or about $7.82; (b) 
for sheds, 3,500 to 5,000 lire, or from $5.60 to 
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$7.82; (c) in the open air, 2,000 to 3,500 lire, 
or about $3.20 to $5.60. Instructions to ex- 
nibitors are printed in English and may be 
obtained from the Fair management. 

The basic objective of the Milan Fair, ac- 
cording to its officials, is to present an inter- 
national market of the latest goods available. 
Various Italian industries pride themselves 
in presenting something that can be intro- 
duced as “new at the Milan Fair this year.” 
It must be commented, however, that while 
the Milan Fair is essentially aimed at provid- 
ing a common meeting ground for manufac- 
turers of the world, it has a strong popular 
appeal and annually attracts many thou- 
sands of Italian and foreign tourists, who 
visit the Fair out of curiosity. The majority 
of the exhibits are planned and designed by 
professional artists, and generally the effects 
are good. Some of the exhibits are very 
colorful and dramatic, making them particu- 
larly appealing to the general public. 

To insure the greatest possible success, the 
Fair’s press office carries on an extensive 
publicity campaign before, during, and after 
the exhibition. Large-scale advertising in 
foreign countries by means of press and radio 
is part of this campaign. The Italian press 
gives publicity to distinguished visitors. 
During the exhibition one of the leadi..g 
financial papers carries a daily supplement 
of the Fair’s activities. 

It may be of interest that the Fair admin- 
istration arranged side trips to factories and 
nearby tourist resorts for newspapermen and 
foreign Government officials who attended 
the 1950 Fair. Half a day was devoted to the 
tour of the Fair, and 2 days were spent visit- 
ing firms. 

All merchandise to be exhibited at the 
Milan Fair is allowed entry into Italy under 
temporary importation. No posting of bond 
is required. Goods that remain in Italy are 
released through the customhouse at the 
Milan Fair grounds on payment of the appro- 
priate duty and upon presentation of the 
customary import license. 


German Industries Fair, 
Hannover 


The 1950 German Industries Fair, at 
Hannover, was again divided into the Heavy 
Industries Show, which was held from May 3 
to 14, and the Light Industries Show, which 
took place a month earlier. 

It is reported that a total of 2,897 ex- 
hibitors participated in these two sections of 
the Hannover Fair—of whom 335 were for- 
eign. A breakdown of the exhibitors in the 
Heavy Industries Section shows the follow- 
ing number of exhibitors displaying in the 
following branches of industry: machine 
tools, 693; electrical and radio apparatus, 
421; iron and steel processing, 198; precision 
machines and optics, 98; chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, and rubber, 72; and automobile 
and accessories, 65. 

The total estimated attendance in both 
sections of the Hannover Fair reached the 
unexpectedly high number of 830,000, as 
compared with 550,000 in 1949. The number 
of foreign visitors increased nearly three 
times, to 31,300, also for both sections. 

The exhibits from England, Scotland, Eire, 
Belgium, France, and Italy, in the Light 
Industries Section, featured textile products, 
and were reported to have been extremely 
popular with German buyers because of 
their superior quality and styling. Food 
products were also displayed in that section 
by Italy, Belgium, and Hungary, the last- 
named being particularly successful in its 
Sales of Tokay and Barack wines. It was 
reported that in this section no accurate 
statistics on sales were available, inasmuch 
as the exhibitors were not required to make 
any reports. Nevertheless, at the end of the 
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third day, it was estimated that the export 
sales had already far exceeded the 6,300,000- 
Deutsche-mark export total reported for 
1949. It is reported that the domestic sales 
volume surpassed the 40,000,000-Deutsche- 
mark total recorded last year. Leading the 
various commodity groups in volume of both 
export and domestic sales was the textile 
and clothing group, followed, in both cate- 
gories, by the porcelain, ceramics, and glass- 
ware industries, the last-named industry 
reporting that export sales greatly exceeded 
the domestic total. Household furnishings 
and appliances, leather goods, and jewelry 
were popular on the home market, while 
foreign purchasers favored jewelry, musical 
instruments, toys, office supplies, and house- 
hold appliances in that order. Export sales 
were reported higher than domestic for the 
last two named groups. 

In the Heavy Industries Section it is re- 
ported that transactions were concluded with 
more than 50 countries. The main pur- 
chasers proved to be Sweden (taking the 
most goods), Chile, the Netherlands, Turkey, 
Italy, France, Belgium, Brazil, Switzerland, 
and Denmark. Among others were Asiatic 
and other oversea countries—Argentina, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Turkey, South Africa, 
Israel, Pakistan, India, Iran, Mexico, and 
Indonesia. Foreign visitors were interested 
in the machinery displays as well as the de- 
velopments in the electrical industry, includ- 
ing radios. Many foreigners stressed that 
much of the Fair’s success came from the 
opportunity to resume old business relations, 
and expressed a desire to attend the next 
Fair. 

The system of estimating total sales in this 
section was not considered very satisfactory, 
as the management relied upon question- 
naires supposed to be completed daily by the 
exhibitors. Approximately 20 to 30 percent 
of the exhibitors fail to comply with these 
daily requests. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
arrive at an approximate sales figure. An 
extremely rough estimate of this year’s total 
sales figure, based upon daily reports, final 
reports of about 10 percent of the exhibitors, 
and an estimate on those not reporting, 
ranges in the neighborhood of 175,000,000 
DM. This compares very favorably with the 
96,000,000-DM sales reported by the manage- 
ment last year. The largest part of the 
sales is attributable this year to machine 
tools, electrical equipment, and iron and 
steel processing machines. 

One of the encouraging factors of this sec- 
tion of the Fair was the increase in the ratio 
between inland and export sales. Last year 
export sales were slightly ahead, the ratio 
being 9:10. This year the export sales ran 
at the rate of 2 to 1 over inland sales. The 
effects of the expected reciprocity in foreign- 
trade liberalization is the reason offered. 
However, precision machines, optics, and 
chemical products did not reach the 1949 
sales figures. 

A helpful development in boosting sales 
figures was the improved protection of pat- 
ents. Exhibitors were not reluctant to dis- 
play new engineering and designing features, 
and they felt that this increased protection 
would have even greater effects upon next 
year’s Fair. 

The Fair management has announced 
that the 1951 German Industries Fair will 
open with the Light Industries Section on 
February 28. The Fair’s managing director, 
Georg Nicolaus, stated that the 1951 Light 
Industries Fair will probably not provide for 
a separate hall for foreign exhibitors, but 
that they would be included in the space 
assigned to the commodity being exhibited. 
He felt that this system would enable buyers 
to make a better comparison between foreign 
and German products and would thus stimu- 
late competition. This, too, would increase 


the international character of the Fair, 
which is the definite goal of the Fair man- 
agement and which is strongly emphasized 
at every opportunity by the Fair publicity. 
The director advised that active measures 
will be taken to increase foreign participa- 
tion in the Hannover Fair and cited one case 
in which promises have been received from 
British authorities that assistance will be 
given the Fair representatives in their efforts 
to obtain large-scale British participation, 

Interested parties desiring to exhibit at 
this Fair should immediately contact Georg 
Nicolaus, Managing Director, Light Indus- 
tries Section, German Industries Fair, Hann- 
over, Western Germany. 


Benelux Fair, 
Antwerp, Belgium 


The sccond Benelux Fair will be held at 
the “Wilryk Plein,” Avenue Van Ryswyck, 
Antwerp, Belgium, from September 7 to 24, 
1950. The Fair is being organized under the 
management of the Association Anversoise 
pour ]’Expansion Economique and under the 
auspices of the Antwerp Municipal Govern- 
ment. The Association was founded in Ant- 
werp on June 30, 1948, as a nonprofit con- 
cern. It is reported that its capital needs 
will be advanced in the form of subsidies by 
the Antwerp Municipal Council. The aim 
of the Association is to promote industry 
and commerce through the organization of 
fairs, congresses, and businessmen’s confer- 
ences. 

The Fair will be reserved to “Benelux” ex- 
hibitors; thus only Belgian, Dutch, and Lux- 
embourg products will be on display. It will, 
therefore, primarily interest American buy- 
ers, although American exporters of raw ma- 
terials may also be able to make useful con- 
tacts. The Fair will have 687 stands, which 
the Fair management expects will all be 
rented by July 31, 1950. Of particular in- 
terest is the stand which will be shared by 
the four principal Benelux ports: Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Ghent. 

Exhibits at this Fair will be divided into 
the following 15 groups: 1. Building and 
kindred trades; 2. Office systems and ma- 
chines; 3. Electricity and kindred trade; 4. 
Glass, crystal, and crockery; 5. Jewelry and 
luxury articles; 6. Leather and kindred goods; 
7. Furniture; 8. Textiles; 9. Household appa- 
ratus; 10. Foodstuffs, including wines, beers, 
and manufactured tobaccos; 11. Chemical 
and pharmaceutical products; 12. Mechani- 
cal construction, machines, tools, motors, 
etc.; 13. Agricultural implements; 14. Official 
and semiofficial organizations: Banks, etc.; 
and 15. Miscellaneous: Cork, toys, sports ar- 
ticles, perfumes, musical instruments, etc. 

The individual admission price to the gen- 
eral public will be about 40 cents, while 
unlimited quantities of “buyers’’ tickets for 
distribution to prospective customers by ex- 
hibitors will cost 5 cents each. The man- 
agement estimates the attendance at the 
Fair to be about 200,000. 

Firms desiring to be represented at this 
event should indicate their intentions by 
writing to the Fair at the address given 
above. 


International Trade Fair, 
Poznan, Poland 


The twenty-third Poznan International 
Fair was held in Poznan, Poland, from April 
29 through May 21, 1950. The Fair was 
originally scheduled only through May 14, 
but announcement was made during the 
second week that it would be continued 
through May 21. This exhibition has been 
held annually since 1921 with an interrup- 
tion of 7 years, 1940-46. It was originally 
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an exhibit of local products only but was 
expanded in 1925 to include displays from 
other countries. It is now held under the 
auspices of the municipality of Poznan and 
the Polish Government for purposes of show- 
ing the commercial and industrial achieve- 
ments of postwar Poland and stimulating in- 
terest in Polish products for export. 

A great variety of capital and producers’ 
goods were displayed, including agricultural 
machinery, looms, and other equipment of 
the textile industry, mining equipment, elec- 
trical-power equipment, and other heavy 
industrial equipment. Consumers’ goods in- 
cluded textiles, china, pottery, crystalware, 
electrical household appliances, household 
furniture, and office furniture, canned foods, 
alcohol beverages, automotive equipment, 
and a great variety of other goods. 

Exhibits of Western European countries 
attracted considerable attention, although 
they were less advantageously placed than 
products from Eastern Europe. Motor equip- 
ment and various types of small electrical 
equipment were the principal products dis- 
played by Western European countries. 

The United States has not been represent- 
ed by exhibits at the Fair since the war, al- 
though some American products, such as 
automobiles, have been displayed by foreign 
subsidiaries or agents. 


1950 German 
Small-Industry Fair 


The German Small-Industry Fair was held 
from May 19 to June 4 on the site of the 
Munich fair grounds at the Theresianhohe. 
It was held under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral President, Professor Theodor Heuss, and 
under the management of the Verein fiir 
Handwerksmesse und Austellungen e. V. with 
offices at Theresienhohe 14/1, Munch 12. 
The purpose of the Fair, held annually, is to 
enable the home workshops and small in- 
dustries, notably lacking in resources for 
proper advertising and selling, to show their 
products to a world audience of customers. 

The total exhibition area of the fair 
grounds consisted of 20,000 square meters 
under roof and 15,000 square meters in the 
open air (1 square meter=—10.7639 square 
feet). These figures represent a total in- 
crease of 8,000 square meters over the space 
devoted to exhibition last year. Seventy- 
four percent of the total exhibition space 
was used by smal] industries and home work- 
shops. The remaining 26 percent was used 
by related industries. The majority of the 
exhibitors came from Babaria and Wurttem- 
burg. Industries from Austria, Yugoslavia, 
Italy, and France also participated. More 
than 7 percent of the space was occupied by 
the brewing and related industries and an- 
other 7 percent by the clothing industry; 
almost 12 percent of the total area was occu- 
pied by the various mechanical trades, over 
5 percent by the carpentry trade, and almost 
4 percent by the automotive trades. Only 
approximately 1,000 exhibitors could be ac- 
commodated despite over 1,300 applications. 
These figures compare with approximately 
700 exhibitors in the 1949 Fair. Four per- 
cent of the exhibitors formed the foreign 
contingent. In the course of the Fair, more 
than 40 congresses and discussions were held 
by the various small-industry and home- 
workshop associations. 

There were over 290,000 paid admissions to 
the Fair. A ticket of admission cost DM 
1.50 (1 DM=80.238095), although reductions 
were made to special classes. Approximately 
DM 15,000,000 of domestic sales and $1,350,- 
000 of export sales were registered at the Fair. 
It is reported that the management of the 
Fair felt that these figures are probably min- 
imal, since orders are continuing to arrive, 
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and, also, they believe that exhibitors make a 
professional habit of understating the 
amount of business they have accomplished. 
The management emphasized that perhaps 
more important than the actual sales, from a 
long-time point of view, are the trade con- 
tacts that have been made. Export con- 
tracts were concluded with the following 
31 countries, listed in the order of their 
importance as buyers: Austria, Switzerland, 
the United States, Italy, Israel, Argentina, 
Sweden, Uruguay, Brazil, Australia, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Colombia, France, 
Greece, Great Britain, India, Spain, Turkey, 
Bolivia, Chile, Guatemala, Japan, New Zea- 
land, the Near East, Norway, Persia, Portugal, 
the Saar, Hungary, and South Africa. 
Four countries among those listed above 
were new customers to German small in- 
dustries: Japan, Turkey, Hungary, and 
Portugal. Austria, Germany’s best customer 
at the Fair, also succeeded in placing consid- 
erable contracts with the United States and 
other countries. 

Foreign buyers were particularly inter- 
ested in certain novelties; for example, 
kitchen machinery, scaffolding machinery, 
scaffolding material, hanger doors, multi- 
purpose furniture, orthopedic instruments, 
artificial limbs, and vehicles. The United 
States was particularly interested in the 
following: waxes, embroidery, wood carving, 
ceramics, hand-painted porcelain, amber 
jewelry, bicycle pumps, pressure gages for 
tires, and woodworking machinery. 

Surprisingly successful were the export 
contracts made for musical instruments, es- 
pecially cymbals, spinets, and pianos. 

The foreign exhibitors from France, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, and Austria were particularly 
successful. The success of their exhibition 
leads the management of the Fair to hope 
for a greater foreign representation in the 
forthcoming 1951 Fair. 

In the domestic market mentioned above, 
over DM 13,000,000 worth of contracts were 
achieved. The most important category of 
exhibitors were the technical handworkers. 
The brewery-machinery group alone is re- 
ported to have placed more than DM 1,000,- 
000 worth of contracts. Another small in- 
dustry which developed a new type of par- 
quet flooring has reported contracts for DM 
250,000 already closed and has hopes for a 
further DM 750,000 worth of contracts. One 
small carpentry shop sold more than 40 
roomsfull of furniture. 

Although the sales of the textile and 
clothing industry were generally disappoint- 
ing, exhibitors of quilts, lederhosen, carpets, 
and handloomed cloth are reported to have 
been fairly successful. 


Mapping and Surveying 
Instruments Exhibition, 


Washington, D. C. 


Two Italian firms, two Swiss, one German, 
one Japanese, and one English made up the 
contingent of 7 out of 17 firms which dis- 
played surveying, mapping, and other sim- 
ilar instruments at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington from June 21 to 23, in conjunc- 
tion with the American Congress on Survey- 
ing and Mapping. Most of these foreign 
firms were represented through United 
States agents. 





A special Government commission will help 
reorganize Brazil’s two Government-owned 
shipping companies, Lloyd Brasileiro and the 
Costeira. A merger is possible to save costs, 
after which an expansion of services would 
be considered. 





World Lumber Situation 
and Outlook: Steady Post- 
war Improvement Noted 


(Continued from p. 6) 


U. K. Faees Problem 


WITH REGARD TO total lumber sup- 
ply, the United Kingdom probably faces 
the largest problem. An official review 
of softwood requirements published in 
1949 places the minimum needs at ap. 
proximately 3,000,000,000 board feet per 
year. Yet the Government program for 
1950 contemplates the importation of 
only 2,100,000,000 feet. (Prewar im- 
ports averaged around 4,000,000,000 
feet). Normally the United Kingdom 
obtains about 500,000,000 board feet an- 
nually from Sweden, but in June 1950 
negotiations had resulted in contracts 
for only 47,000,000 feet, and owing to 
prior export commitments it appears 
that the quantity available to the United 
Kingdom from Sweden this year will be 
much less than had been expected. Price 
was the cause of the stalemate in nego- 
tiations, prices on the European market 
having advanced in recent months. It 
is questionable whether the United 
Kingdom can supply its softwood re- 
quirements without resort to the use of 
scarce dollars for United States and Ca- 
nadian lumber to a greater extent than 
had been planned, unless substantial 
quantities can be obtained from the U.S. 
S.R. All softwood lumber procurement 
continues to be vested in the Timber 
Control. Hardwood procurement was 
restored to private hands in January 
1950, although limitations are placed on 
the amount of dollar hardwoods that 
may be imported. 


Big Question-Mark 


THE U. S. S. R. continues to be the 
largest question-mark in the European 
lumber supply situation. Before the 
war the Soviet Union exported in the 
neighborhood of 2,500,000,000 board feet 
of lumber annually, and was one of the 
largest suppliers to Western Europe. In 
1949 total exports amounted approxi- 
mately to one-tenth of that quantity, 
or about 250,000,000 board feet. 

Information on the U. S. S. R.’s cur- 
rent production and potential export 
capacity is not available, but it is be- 
lieved that the Soviets could substan- 
tially increase exports and _ probably 
balance the supply-demand equation for 
softwood lumber in Europe. 


War’s Effects, Transient and 
Lasting 


THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR on world 
lumber production and trade were sud- 
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den and radical, but to a large extent 
temporary. It may be expected that the 
difficulties of restoring production facil- 
ities, and problems of distribution, will 
diminish with improvement in general 
economic conditions. Consumption 
will be rationalized on the basis of cur- 
rent needs, once the backlog of accu- 
mulated demand has been supplied, and, 
for the most part, former trade relation- 
ships and channels will be restored. 

However, the war has had effects 
which will permanently influence the 
world lumber picture. First is the psy- 
chological effect in awakening nations to 
the importance of wood to their econo- 
mies, particularly in emergencies. This 
is evidenced by the initiation of refores- 
tation projects, expansion and modern- 
ization of wood-processing plants, and 
coordination in planning programs of 
supply, for example, through the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation. Second, the war stimulated the 
establishment of new production units 
in many countries, including some whose 
resources were heretofore relatively un- 
tapped. Third, either directly or indi- 
rectly, the war has affected population 
movements. For example, Japan’s re- 
duced area must accommodate a popu- 
lation increased not only by births but 
also by repatriation. Its forests will be 
less able than before the war to supply 
its lumber requirements, and more 
lumber may need to be imported. Aus- 
tralia has undertaken a positive program 
to promote immigration, and with lim- 
ited forest resources that country also 
may have to import more lumber. 
Fourth, general industrial expansion 
accelerated by the war has increased 
the use of lumber in many countries and 
thus has created new markets. 


Productivity Can Be Heightened 


THE WORLD'S FOREST AREAS are 
adequate to provide all the wood re- 
quired, even at a substantially higher 
consumption level than exists today. 
The productivity of forests generally can 
be increased severalfold by scientific 
forest management. However, in order 
to accomplish greater production, eco- 
nomical distribution, and efficient uti- 
lization, continued and expanded inter- 
national cooperation is needed. 





Projects designed to facilitate emigra- 
tion from Western Europe’s overpopulated 
areas will be undertaken with Marshall Plan 
financing by the International Labor Or- 
ganization, a United Nations agency, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration has an- 
nounced. ECA has authorized the use of 
$1,000,000 to pay for technical services in- 
volved in survey and training projects to be 
performed by ILO in both emigration and 
immigration areas. Specific projects now 
Planned will cost an estimated $788,000. 
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annual quota of 4,500 metric tons of hog 
lard, effective from June 23, 1950. Stocks of 
domestic butter are increasing, and the 
creameries have requested greater restric- 
tions on imports. According to a domestic 
manufacturer of rubber footwear and rubber 
soles and heels, oversupply of imported and 
domestic articles in this line is adversely 
affecting domestic-production levels. Do- 
mestic production of gummed paper has 
begun and a new plant to manufacture mul- 
tiwall paper, shipping sacks, and other paper 
bags is expected to open in July. Mecha- 
nized diamond-mining operations are ex- 
pected to start within the next 3 months 
by a company largely financed by the Vene- 
zuelan Development Corporation. 

The modus vivendi with Brazil, which ex- 
pired on March 22, 1950, was renewed and 
will be effective until September 23. Nego- 
tiations with Argentina, Colombia, and Can- 
nada on new trade agreements were con- 
tinued. A trade mission headed by the Min- 
isterial Counselor of Western Germany ar- 
rived in Caracas for discussions with the 
Government on renewal of trade and cul- 
tural relations. The mission is also inter- 
ested in opportunities for emigrants from 
former German areas in Eastern Germany. 


SHIPPING 


An agreement was reached between the 
Caribbean Shipping Conference, the Flota 
Mercante Grancolombiana, and the Vene- 
zuelan Navigation Co. on uniform freight 
rates, fixing of forwarders’ commission at 144 
percent, and the creation in due course of 
a chamber of maritime transportation to 
report on problems common to the industry. 
Shipping services of the Hamburg America 
Line were renewed with Venezuela. Bi- 
monthly sailings will originate at Hamburg 
and Bremen via Antwerp, using 3,000-ton 
vessels equipped to carry passengers and 
cargo. 

AGRICULTURE 


Rains have been above normal throughout 
the month, causing some acreage abandon- 
ment in corn, delaying land preparation for 
cotton, and handicapping insect control. 
Nevertheless, crop prospects are better than 
last year, when early drought seriously re- 
duced the corn crop and the rice acreage. 
The Venezuelan Government has asked the 
Foreign Agriculture Organization for 12 ex- 
perts in the fields of forestry, agricultural 
economics, irrigation, fish biology, and gen- 
eral agriculture. 

An outbreak of cattle epizootic, officially 
diagnosed as vesticular stomatitis, has 
caused alarm among cattlemen, who fear 
foot-and-mouth disease. Several official com- 
missions were sent abroad to check the virus 
against the disease. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture is confident that it is only a severe 
outbreak of stomatitis, differing only slightly 
from a similar epidemic in 1938. 

Through the Banco Agricola y Pecuario, the 
Government extended the period of guaran- 
teed corn prices to cover the crops 1950-51 
and 1951-52. Prices are unchanged from 
those guaranteed for the 1949-50 crop and 
range from $1.45 to $3.05 per bushel, depend- 
ing on location. Agricultural immigration 
from Europe was criticized by several local 
writers on the ground that Venezuela has 
little to offer agricultural immigrants, that 
many of these immigrants are not actually 
farmers, and that those placed on the land 
remain there only temporarily. 


FINANCE 


The Venezuelan Government budget for 
the fiscal year 1950-51 (July 1, 1950—June 30, 
1951) was approved for approximately 1,632,- 
000,000 bolivares (1 bolivar is valued at ap- 
proximately $0.30 U. S. currency). This sum 
is 21,600,000 bolivares more than the ap- 
proved budget for the fiscal year 1949-50 and 
is 14 percent less than that budget plus 
additional appropriations. 

Sales of dollar exchange by the Central 
Bank in May of $54,374,506 exceeded pur- 
chases by $12,430,117, bringing the excess of 
dollar sales over purchases to $46,758,788 for 
the first 5 months of the calendar year 1950. 
Total gold and foreign-exchange holdings of 
the bank on May 31 were equivalent to 
$360,800,679. Government revenues in May 
of 154,265,093 bolivares were 9,394,503 boli- 
vares less than expenditures. Liquid re- 
serves of the Treasury on May 31 amounted 
to 323,100,150 bolivares. 
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91. England—William Augustus May, rep- 
resenting Berry’s Electric Ltd. (manufacturer 
and exporter of all types of domestic heating 
equipment, decorative lighting fittings, and 
water heaters), Touchbutton House, 86 New- 
man Street, London, W. 1., will supervise his 
firm’s exhibit at the International Trade Fair 
at Chicago. Scheduled to arrive August 1, 
via New York City, for a visit of 5 weeks. 
United States address: c/o S. P. Skinner Co., 
Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia. 

92. England—Reginald Q. Scruby, repre- 
senting Alec Dibbins Ltd., 19 Eton Rise, Lon- 
don, N. W. 3., is interested in marketing in 
the United States chandeliers, candelabra, 
ornaments, and small antique furniture. 
Firm will be an exhibitor at International 
Trade Fair at Chicago. Scheduled to ar- 
rive August 1, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. United States address: c/o 
Julien Jackson, De Witt Hotel, 244 East 
Pearson Street, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

93. England—W. J. Evans, representing J. 
Evans & Son (Portsmouth) Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 143 Goldsmith Avenue, Portsmouth, 
Hampshire, is interested in selling a com- 
prehensive range of fully automatic and 
semiautomatic brush-making machines, 
Scheduled to arrive August 5, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 weeks. United States 
address: Unknown at present, but can be 
contacted at his firm’s booth at International 
Trade Fair in Chicago. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago. 

94. England—E. W. Germain, representing 
Smith Bros. & Webb Ltd. (mechanical en- 
gineers and specialists in industrial-power 
transmissions, exporter of machine-tool driv- 
ing units), 261 Stratford Road, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham, Warwicks., is interested in sell- 
ing “Powalastik” machine-tool driving units 
in the United States. Firm will be an ex- 
hibitor at International Trade Fair at Chi- 
cago. Scheduled to arrive August 1, via New 
York City, for a visit of 42 days. United 
States address: Sherman Hotel, 106 West 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and Philadelphia. 

95. France—Gaston Beauchef, represent- 
ing Société Application des Matiéres Plas- 
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tiques (SAMP) (manufacturer, exporter), 10 
Rue du Lac, Annecy, Haute-Savoie, is inter- 
ested in exporting plastic spectacle frames 
of all kinds, and wishes to investigate mar- 
kets for ski goggles and sunglasses.. Firm 
will be an exhibitor at International Trade 
Fair at Chicago. Scheduled to arrive August 
4, via New York City, for a visit of 5 weeks. 
United States address: c/o 40 Park Drive, 
Williamsville, Buffalo 21, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Buffalo, Boston, and New York. 

96. Germany—Hermann E. Reisner, rep- 
resenting Ubersee-Post (Oversea-Post) (Ger- 
man import-export magazine), Carlton-Haus, 
Nuremberg 2, U. S. Zone, is interested in 
discussing the general pattern and possibili- 
ties of exchange of goods between the United 
States and Germany. Scheduled to arrive 
early in August for a visit of 2 weeks, and 
will attend International Trade Fair in 
Chicago. United States address: c/o At- 
lantic Service Agency, P. O. Box 415, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., and c/o German Information 
Stand, First U. S. International Trade Fair, 
Chicago, Ill. (August 7-18). Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

97. India—Sujeer Pundalik Naik, repre- 
senting Swasti Produce Co., Ltd., 30 Popat- 
wadi, Kalbadevi, Bombay 2, is interested in 
appointing agents in the United States for 
the sale of pepper, ginger, cardamoms, coffee, 
and seeds. U.S. address: c/o Thomas Cook 
and Son, Ltd., 585 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

98. Netherlands — Cornelis Gerrit Vink, 
representing Den Taco Handelsonderneming, 
320 Singel, Amsterdam, is interested in sell- 
ing patented furniture, and in buying medi- 
cal and dentist’s appliances. Scheduled to 
arrive July 28, for a month’s visit. United 
States address: c/o First U. S. International 
Trade Fair, Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. Itin- 
erary: Detroit, Holland (Mich.), Chicago, and 
New York. 

World Trade 
prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Candle Manufacturers—Venezuela. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Iraq. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Angola. 

Meat Packing and Sausage Casings— 
Turkey. 

Motorbus Lines 
panies—Chile. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—lIraq. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Finland. 


Directory Report being 


and Transport Com- 
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with 150 tons from the 1948 crop. Austrian 
consumption averages from 3,500 to 4,009 
tons a year. Prospects for imports from 
Italy an important supplier in former years, 
appear less favorable for 1950; but under the 
amended and extended Austro-Yugoslavian 
bilateral trade agreement, Yugoslavia may 
furnish a large part of the country’s needs, 
with Italy ranking second as a source. 
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FIBER PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, 
MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s fiber production in 1949 in 
metric tons was estimated as follows, with 
exports in parentheses: Sisal, 4,234 (3,654); 
piassava, 300 (166); kapok, 35 (40); paka, 
2,795 (none—export prohibited in 1949); and 
flax, 10 (none). 

Flax is produced experimentally with Gov- 
ernment aid; however, the Government de- 
votes more attention to the development of 
sisal plantings. A factory to prepare sisal 
was opened in 1949; it is supplied by a 
planted area of 1,000 hectares. This area is 
to be doubled in the near future. 

Production figures on raffia fiber are un- 
available; but 2,476 tons of this fiber and 
114 tons of raffia mats were exported in 1949. 


TEXTILE Bacs IN MEXICO 


Annual production of new textile bags in 
Mexico is estimated to be 100,000,000 bags, of 
which nearly 72,000,000 are cotton; about 
14,000,000 are henequen; about 13,000,000 are 
ixtle de palma; and around 1,000,000 are 
other fibers. Inasmuch as imports of bags 
into Mexico cancel exports, consumption is 
believed to equal production. 

The United States has been the principas 
source of textile bags, providing 76 percent 
of the total import value in 1949. Argentina 
was the only other important supplier in 
that year. 


TEXTILE BaGs IN TRIESTE 


The only textile-bag factory in the British- 
United States Zone of the Free Territory of 
Trieste produced 1,153 metric tons of bags 
ana packing material in 1949. Of this 
amount, 1,107 tons were jute bags and 46 
tons were green hemp grain bags and pack- 
ing cloth. 

Raw-material supplies have not been de- 
pendable because of difficulties encountered 
in getting jute from Pakistan. A consider- 
able part of the prewar market has been lost, 
and war damage and obsolete machinery 
hamper production. The loss of markets in 
Hungary, Austria, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey was partly due to price 
competition—the Trieste bag plant had be- 
come a high-cost producer, unable to com- 
pete with suppliers in other countries. 

In 1949, Trieste imported 1,089 tons of jute 
from Pakistan and 262 tons of hemp from 
Italy. When plans now being made to 
modernize the factory in Trieste are de- 
veloped, it is hoped that the export market 
can be regained. Exports in 1949 consisted 
of 1,400 grain bags to Tripolitania. 


W earing A pparel 


INDONESIAN GARMENT INDUSTRY INCREAS- 
ING OUTPUT 


Manufacture of Indonesian-style garments 
during 1950 has been estimated at 72,000,000 
meters of woven sarongs and similar cloths 
and 56,200,000 meters of batik sarongs and 
similar cloths. These figures compare with 
40,000,000 and 37,700,000 meters, respectively, 
in 1949. 

Occidental-style garments are worn by the 
foreign population of about 240,000 persons 
and are slowly replacing the traditional gar- 
ments of the natives. The Indonesian cloth- 
ing industry is limited to the production of 
men’s shirts and sport shirts and men’s 
knitted sportswear and underwear. Factories 
located in Djakarta, Semarang, and Surabaya 
reportedly have a combined output of from 
200,000 to 300,000 shirts and sport shirts a 
year. The knitting industry during 1949 
produced about 920,000 singlets and sport 





shirts, and an expected increase in the num. 
ber of knitting machines may boost this 
output to 2,700,000 shirts in 1950. Domestic 
production will probably be inadequate for 
several years, and imports of ready-made 
shirts, sportswear, and underwear in smal] 
quantities will be required. 

Imports of wearing apparel (exclusive of 
hosiery, hats, and handkerchiefs) from the 
United States increased in value approxi- 
mately 300 percent from 1948 to 1949, a). 
though the total value of such imports from 
all sources in 1949 remained at about the 
same relatively low level as in 1948. In 1949 
Hong Kong supplied nearly 50 percent of al] 
imports of apparel; the Netherlands, 25 per- 
cent; and the United States, 6 percent, 
Other countries furnished the remainder, 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


TOBACCO CroP, EXPORTS, AND STOCKs, 
TURKEY 


Officials of the Turkish Ministry of Cus- 
toms and Monopolies state that up to the 
first week in June 1950, weather conditions 
for tobacco production were good in the 
Aegean area, but in the Black Sea and 
Marmara areas cold and excessive rains made 
conditions less favorable. Although these 
officials indicate that it is too early to make 
a reliable estimate, they expect that the 
Aegean crop will be as large as it was in 1949 
(51,442 metric tons), whereas the Marmara 
and Black Sea crops will be smaller than in 
1949, when 42,900 tons were grown in these 
areas. 

The final estimate of the Turkish Mo- 
nopoly Administration for the total 1949 to- 
bacco production was 97,502 metric tons. 

Tobacco exports in 1949 amounted to 
about 79,000 metric tons. This amount was 
90 percent above the 1946-48 average of 
41,829 tons and more than twice the prewar 
average (1935-39) of 35,797 tons. The heavy 
exports in 1949 were due to the sale of large 
carry-over stocks. Such shipments were 
partly financed through ERP drawing rights, 
compensation transactions, and special pro- 
visions in several of Turkey’s recent bilateral 
trade agreements. 

It is probable that Turkish tobacco ex- 
ports will be somewhat smaller in 1950 than 
in 1949. Assuming that the 1950 crop is 
about 90,000 metric tons and that domestic 
consumption is between 40,000 and 45,000 
metric tons, an exportable surplus probably 
will amount to about 45,000 metric tons plus 
a carry-over stock of about 20,000 metric 
tons. This provides an exportable surplus 
of almost 15,000 tons less than recorded 
shipments in 1949, a record export year. 
Furthermore, prospects of smaller sales to 
Germany and the slow pace of the Marmara 
and Black Sea market indicate that ship- 
ments will be smaller. 

Pre-1949 tobacco stocks available for ex- 
port on May 15, 1950, amounted to about 
19,000 tons. 

The Aegean tobacco market was sold out 
at satisfactory prices, but as of May 15, 1950, 
almost half of Marmara and Black Sea to- 
bacco remained in producers’ hands. 

Turkish merchants and the general pub- 


lic are increasingly perturbed over the fail- . 


ure of Turkish tobacco to recapture its pre- 
dominant prewar position in Germany. 
Officials estimate that 80 to 85 percent of 
the 18,000,000,000 cigarettes legally sold in 
Western Germany annually are United 
States-type cigarettes and that in addition, 
6,000,000,000 are smuggled into Germany 
annually. 
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